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NOTES ON THE BIRDS OF THE CALOOSAHATCHIE 
REGION OF FLORIDA. 


BY W. E. D. SCOTT. 


On the 21st of November, 1891, the writer began to make a 
series of observations on the bird fauna of the region which is in 
the vicinity of the Caloosahatchie River, Florida, and this work 
was continued until April 26, the whole period extending over 
some five months. The collections made were obtained on both 
sides of the river and from ten to twenty miles in either direction. 
In an east and west course work was done from Punta Rassa to 
and past Lake Flirt, or nearly half way across the peninsula. 
The material obtained aggregated about twelve hundred birds, 
so that a fair representation of the forms was acquired, in good 
series. 

The central point, selected as a base to work from, was the 
town of Fort Myers in Lee County, which is distant from the 
Gulf some twenty miles, and from Lake Flirt about forty-five 
miles. The river, which formed the line worked over from Punta 
Rassa to Lake Flirt, is for its first twenty or twenty-five miles 
really an arm of the Gulf, being salt for a great part of the year 
and always subject to tide influence, though the rise and fall is 
inconsiderable. For this twenty-five miles it is a broad stream, 
rarely less than one and often more than two miles in width, and 
in the channel it ranges from five to fifteen feet in depth. At 
Punta Rassa and for the distance just indicated, from that place 
going up the river, there is more or less mangrove along the 


immediate edge of the water. 
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These mangrove swamps, though conspicuous from the river, 
do not extend back for more than a very short distance, and are 
not of sufficient area anywhere to afford breeding grounds for 
aquatic birds. But at most points along this part of the stream 
the pine forests come down close to the water; there is some 
salt marsh, especially in the vicinity of Punta Rassa, and at points 
a fringe of cabbage palmettos or mangroves separates the pine 
woods from the absolute edge of the water. All through these pine 
forests are ‘bay heads’ of greater or less extent, the largest cover- 
ing but a few acres, and cypress swamps, sometimes small, and 
again extending for many miles in length, though only a few 
hundred yards wide, defining generally ponds, or chains of ponds 
running into one another, as the case may be. These two vari- 
ations are the only breaks to the monotony of the low, flat, pine 
forests of this region, and may be looked upon, from an ornitholog- 
ical standpoint, as islands, whose inhabitants make excursions into 
the sea—the pine forests—which surrounds them, but who are 
really in the main dwellers in the two kinds of localities referred 
to briefly above. 

The land for the whole river region visited, is highest immedi- 
ately at the river, or just back from it, and becomes low and very 
flat a mile or more away from the stream. This applies to the 
stream nearly as far up as Fort Thompson, where different condi- 
tions exist which will be described later. 

Twenty-five miles above Punta Rassa, the stream begins to 
grow narrower, and in two or three miles more it is rarely over 
a hundred yards wide, is influenced but little by the tide, and its 
water is always fresh, and there is a very appreciable and constant 
current toward the Gulf, gradually growing swifter as Lake Flirt 
is approached. 

The pine woods no longer come out to the bank of the river, 
but a kind of hammock growth is constant along its shores, and 
the most conspicuous growth in these hammocks, which increase 
in area as the river is ascended, is the cabbage palmetto, though 
the other trees generally found in the hammocks of Florida are 
present in varying proportions, the one exception being the mag- 
nolia, MZ. grandiflora, which is noticeably absent from the entire 
‘Caloosa Region.’ 

Leaving the details of this upper river country to be described 


from time to time in the following pages, as becomes essential 
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in dealing with special forms of bird life, I propose to give, first, 
a list of all the species that have been recorded from this area, 
and second, some account of such forms as are of particular in- 
terest. 

In the following list the resident breeding species are indicated 
by a star; migrant species that breed by a star and the letter M ; 
regular migrants by the letter M; these latter do not remain to 
winter or summer, being only of passage in spring and fall. The 
letter W indicates species that are migrants, but of which enough 
representatives remain during the winter to allow the species to 
be regarded as resident and not casual at that season. The letter 
R added to the foregoing indicates rare species, and the letter 
A those that are accidental. 








1. Colymbus auritus, W. 28. Lophodytes cucullatus. * 
2. Podilymbus podiceps, W * R. 29g. Anas boschas, W. 
3. Urinator imber, W. 30. Anas fulvigula. * 
4. Urinator lumme, W. 31. Anas americana, W. 
5. Stercorarius parasiticus, WR. 32. Anas carolinensis, W. 
6. Larus argentatus smithsoni- 33. Anas discors, W. 
anus, W. 34- Spatula clypeata, W. 
7. Larus delawarensis, W. 35. Dafila acuta, W. 
8. Larus atricilla. * 36. Aix sponsa. * 
g. Larus philadelphia, W. 37. Aythya affinis, W. 
10. Gelochelidon nilotica, M. 38. Aythya collaris, W. 
11. Sterna teschegrava, M R. 39. Charitonetta albeola, W R 
12. Sterna maxima. * 40. Erismatura rubida, W R. 
13. Sterna sandvicensis acuflavida, 41. Chen hyperborea nivalis, WR 
*M. 42. Phoenicopterus ruber, M R 
14. Sterna forsteri, W. 43. Ajaja ajaja. * 
15. Sterna hirundo, M. 44. Guara alba. * 
16. Sterna dougalli, M. 45. Plegadis autumnalis, W. 
17. Sterna antillarum, * M. 46. Tantalus loculator. * 
18. Sterna fuliginosa, M R. 47. Botaurus lentiginosus, W. 
tg. Hydrochelidon nigra surina- 48. Botaurus exilis. * 
mensis, M. 49. Botaurus neoxenus, * R. 
20. Anous stolidus, A. 50. Ardea occidentalis, M R 
21. Rynchops nigra. * 51. Ardea wuerdemanii, M R. 
22. Anhinga anhinga. * 2. Ardea wardi. * 
23. Phalacrocorax dilophus flori- 53- Ardea egretta. * 
danus. * 54. Ardea candidissima. * 
24. Pelecanus erythrorhynchus,W. 55. Ardea rufescens, * R. 


25. Pelecanus fuscus. * 56. Ardea tricolor ruficollis. * 
26. Fregata aquila. * 57. Ardea coerulea. * 
27. Merganser serrator, W 58. Ardea virescens, * 
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59. Nycticorax nycticorax nav 102. A€gialitis meloda, W. 
ius. * 103. Afvialitis wilsonia, * M. 
60. Nycticorax violaceus. * 104. Arenaria interpres, W. 
61. Grus mexicana. * 105. Hamatopus palliatus, * R. 
62. Aramus giganteus. * 106. Colinus virginianus florid- 
63. Rallus elegans. * anus. * 
64. Rallus crepitans, W R 107. Meleagris gallopavo osceola. * 
65. Rallus scottii, * R. 105. Columba leucocephala, A. 
66. Rallus virginianus, W R 10g. Zenaidura macroura. * 
67. Porzana carolina, W. 110. Columbigallina passerina. * 
68. Porzana jamaicensis, M R. 111. Cathartes aura. * 
69. Ionornis martinica. * 112. Catharista atrata. * 
70. Gallinula galeata. * 113. Elanoides forficatus, * M 
71. Fulica americana, W. 114. Elanus leucurus, * R 
72. Himantopus mexicanus, * R 115. Ictinia mississippiensis, W 
73. Philohela minor, W R. 116. Rostrhamus sociabilis. * 
74. Gallinago delicata, W. 117. Circus hudsonius, W. 
75. Macrorhamphus griseus, W. 118. Accipiter velox, W. 
76. Macrorhamphus scolopaceus, 119. Accipiter cooperi, W 
WR. 120. Buteo borealis, * R. 
77- Micropalama himantopus, M 12t. Buteo lineatus alleni. * 
R. 122. Buteo latissimus, M. 
78. Tringa canutus, M. 123. Buteo brachyurus, * R. 
79. Tringa maritima, A. 124. Halizwetus leucocephalus 
So. Tringa maculata, M. 125. Falco peregrinus anatum, W 
$1. Tringa fuscicollis, M. 126. Falco columbarius, W. 
82. Tringa minutilla, W. 127. Falco sparverius. * 
83. Tringa alpina pacifica, W. 128. Polyborus cheriway. * 
84. Ereunetes pusillus, W. 129. Pandion haliaétus carolinen 
85. Ereunetes occidentalis, W iia 
86. Calidris arenaria, W. 130. Strix pratincola, * R. 
87. Limosa fedoa, W. 131. Syrnium nebulosum alleni. * 
88. Totanus melanoleucus, W. 132. Megascops asio floridanus. 
89. Totanus flavipes, W R. 133. Bubo virginianus. * 
go. Totanus solitarius, M. 134. Speotyto cunicularia florid- 
gt. Symphemia semipalmata. * ana. * 
g2. Symphemia semipalmata in- 135. Conurus carolinensis, M R 
ornata, WR. 136. Coccyzus minor, * MR, 
93. Bartramia longicauda, M. 137. Coccyzus americanus, * M. 
94. Actitis macularia, M. 138. Coccyzus erythrophthalmus, 
95. Numenius longirostris, * R. MR. 
96. Numenius hudsonicus, M. 139. Ceryle alcyon. * 
97- Numenius borealis, M. 140. Campephilus principalis. * 
g8. Charadrius squatarola, W 141. Dryobates villosus audu- 
gg. Charadrius dominicus, W bonii, * 
100. A£gialitis vocifera, W. 142. Dryobates pubescens. * 
101. Aigialitis semipalmata, W 143. Dryobates borealis. * 

















1-Q2. 


176. 
177. 
178. 
179. 
180. 
181. 
182. 
183. 
184. 
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Sphyropicus varius, W. 
Ceophlceus pileatus. * 
Melanerpes 


Rh. 


Melanerpes carolinus. * 


erythrocephalus, 


Colaptes auratus. * 
Antrostomus carolinensis ,* M. 
Antrostomus vociferus, W R. 
Chordeiles virginianus chap- 
mani, * M. 
Chetura pelagica, * M. 
Trochilus colubris, M. 
Tyrannus tyrannus, * M. 
Tyrannus dominicensis, * M. 
Myiarchus crinitus. * 
Sayornis phoebe, W. 
Contopus virens, M. 
Empidonax acadicus, M R. 
Cyanocitta cristata florin- 
cola. * 
Aphelocoma floridana. * 
Corvus americanus florid- 
anus. * 
Corvus ossifragus. * 
Dolichonyx oryzivorus, M. 
Molothrus ater, W R. 
Agelaius phoeniceus bryanti. * 
Sturnella magna mexicana. * 
Icterus spurius, M. 
Icterus galbula, M R. 
Quiscalus quiscula aglus. * 
Quiscalus major, * 
Spinus tristis, W. 
Poocetes gramineus, W, 
Ammodramus_  sandwichensis 
savanna, W, 
Ammodramus savannarum 
passerinus, * M. 
Ammodramus henslowii, W. 
Chondestes grammacus, WR. 
Spizella socialis, W. 
Spizella pusilla, W. 
Peucea xstivalis. * 
Peucea estivalis bachmani,W. 
Melospiza georgiana, W. 
Passerella iliaca, WR. 
Pip. erythrophthalmus alleni.* 
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185. Cardinalis cardinalis. * 

186. Habia ludoviciana, M. 

187. Guiraca cerulea, * M. 

188. Passerina cyanea, M. 

189. Passerina ciris, M. 

190. Piranga erythromelas, M. 

191. Piranga rubra, * M. 

192. Progne subis, M. 

193. Progne cryptoleuca, * M. 

194. Chelidon erythrogaster, W 

195. Tachycineta bicolor, W. 

196. Clivicola riparia, M. 

197. Stelgidopteryx serripennis, M 

198. Ampelis cedrorum, * M. 

199. Lanius ludovicianus. * 

200. Vireo altiloquus barbatulus, * 
M. 

201. Vireo olivaceus, * M, 

202. Vireo gilvus, M. 

203. Vireo flavifrons, M. 

204. Vireo solitarius, W. 

205. Vireo solitarius alticola, W. 

206. Vireo noveboracensis, M. 

207. Vireo noveboracensis may- 
nardi. * 

208. Mniotilta varia, W. 

209. Protonotaria citrea, * M. 

210. Helinaia swainsonii, M R. 

211. Helmitherus vermivorus, M. 

212. Helminthophila bachmani, M 

213. Helminthophila pinus, M. 

214. Helminthephila chrysoptera, 
MR. 

215. Helminthophila celata, W. 

216. Helminthophila peregrina, M. 

217. Compsothlvpis americana. * 

218. Dendroica tigrina, M. 

219. Dendroica estiva, * M. 

220. Dendroica cerulescens, M. 

221. Dendroica coronata, W. 

222. Dendroica maculosa, M. 

223. Dendroica cerulea, M R. 

224. Dendroica striata, M. 

225. Dendroica blackburnie, M. 

226. Dendroica dominica. * 

227. Dendroica virens, M R. 

228. Dendroica vigorsii. * 














‘| 
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229. Dendroica palmarum, W. 245. Cistothorus stellaris, W. 

230. Dendroica palmarum hypo- 246. Cistothorus palustris, W R 
chrysea, WR. 247. Cistothorus mariane, W. 

231. Dendroica discolor. * 248. Sitta pusilla.* 

232. Seiurus aurocapillus, M. 249. Parus bicolor.* 

233. Seiurus noveboracensis, M. 250. Parus carolinensis.* 

234. Seiurus motacilla, M. 251. Regulus calendula, W 

235. Geothlypis trichas, M. 252. Polioptila cwrulea.* 

236. Geothlypis trichas ignota. * 253. Turdus mustelinus, M. 

237. Sylvania mitrata, M. 254. Turdus fuscescens, M. 

238. Setophaga ruticilla, W. 255. Turdus aliciw, M. 

239. Anthus pensilvanicus, M. 256. Turdus ustulatus swainsonii, 

240. Mimus polyglottos. * M. 

241. Galeoscoptes carolinensis, W. 257. Turdus aonalaschke pallasii, 

242. Harporhynchus rufus, W. ie 

243. Thryothorus ludovicianus mi- 258. Merula migratoria, W. 
amensis.* 259. Sialia sialis.* 

244. Troglodytes aédon, W. 


From the list presented in the foregoing pages a brief discus- 


sion of certain species will conclude the present synopsis of the 


bird fauna of the region under consideration. 


Podilymbus podiceps.—A few representatives of this species remain 
to breed in this portion of Florida. 


Stercorarius parasiticus.—It seems probable that this will be found to 


be of regular occurrence on the Gulf coast of this region. A specimen 


in my collection (No. 3213) was taken at Marco in the winter of 1884, by 
Mr. 


Anas fulvigula.— A common resident at Lake Flirt where great num 


Hart. 


bers may be seen throughout the year. 
April. 


Botaurus neoxenus.—Of the seven specimens of this species so far ex 


They begin to breed late in 





isting in collections, the original type and five of the others were all se- 
cured in this part of Florida. It is now known to occur regularly, 
though probably in small numbers, in Lake Flirt and in the great tracts 
of sawgrass that surround Lake Okeechobee. 

I was taken by Capt. Menge to the points in Lake Flirt where that 
gentleman had secured specimens, and was shown the exact spots where 
two at least were shot. There is nothing apparently in the environment 
that does not exist in many parts of southern Florida, and it seems 
probable that careful search through the great swamps of sawgrass and 
maiden-cane, will result in extending very considerably the range of this 
little-known species. The points where individuals have been secured 
by Capt. Menge, and others observed, indicate that the birds occur over 


an area that extends at least fifty miles in one direction by forty in an- 


ad 
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other, and as this area includes almost impassable swamps of the character 
above indicated, and, as the birds are not at all conspicuous, having 
much the habits of the smaller Rails, many have doubtless escaped the 
observation of the few collectors who have worked in this field. 

Himantopus mexicanus.—Breeds in this region. Eggs have been 
taken on Sanibel Island and on the Kissimmee River near where it enters 
Lake Okeechobee. 

Meleagris gallopavo osceola.—This is still a very abundant bird in this 
part of Florida, though said to be diminishing in numbers every year and 
to be not nearly so plentiful as it was ten or fifteen years ago. During 
my stay at Fort Myers from November till March, the open season, the 
birds were constantly offered for sale in the markets, the price being on 
the average ten cents a pound for dressed birds. A hen Turkey could 
generally be bought for from seventy-five cents to a dollar, and a gobbler 
for from a dollar to a dollar and a half. Only a few years back the reg- 
ular price paid to the hunters was twenty-five cents each. This I was 
told by many reliable people who had lived there a dozen years or more. 
I obtained without difficulty a series of more than thirty, and could readily 
havesecured five times as many. This series bears out fully the charac- 
istics on which the subspecies was based. All of the birds that passed 
through my hands whether for the collection or the table, were carefully 
weighed; full-grown gobblers exceeded twelve pounds in weight for the 
smallest individual, while the largest weighed a little over twenty-two 
pounds. The hens weighed from four and three-quarters to a little 
over nine pounds. These results were obtained from weighing rather 
more than seventy individuals. 

These birds breed at this point from the first week in April to May 
first, but mating begins shortly after March first, and gobblers begin to 
gobble late in February. 

Capt. Menge, who has had great experience with these birds, told me 
that he had killed gobblers on more than one occasion, which had two 
beards or tassels on their breasts instead of one as is usually the case. Hen 
birds sometimes possess small appendages of this sort. 

It would seem that these birds, living as they do at this point in 
cypress swamps and ‘bay heads,’ have a natural protection that will not 
allow of their absolute extermination, but unless the exceedingly good laws 
passed by the last legislature of the State are carefully enforced, the Wild 
Turkey, still very abundant in this region, is doomed to become in a few 
years as rare as it has already become in the northern part of Florida. 

Polyborus cheriway.—A common species, especially on the upper part 
of the river. Occasionally observed about Fort Myers where it resorted 
with Cathartes aura and Catharista atrata to the slaughter houses and 
pens. On the large prairie to the north of the river, and not far from Fort 
Thompson, these birds were quite common, and in early April I found 
three nests in one day’s collecting, though not devoting particular atten- 
tion to such search. ‘Two of the nests were in cabbage palmettos, twen- 


ty-five to forty feet from the ground, and were very like in structure to 
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the nest of the Common Crow (Corvus americanus), but perhaps a little 
larger. The third nest was in a pine tree on the edge of one of the 
wooded ‘islands’ of the prairie. It was similar in structure to the two 
already spoken of and was about forty feet from the ground. All of these 
nests contained young birds, and two was the number in each nest. Two 
taken from the last nest mentioned were probably about three weeks old, 
and still in the down which was of a dirty cream color, except on the head 
where the pattern of the dark cap, characteristic of adult birds, was clearly 
marked by a dark brown down. The wings and back were also darker 
than the other parts of the bird. 

‘The eggs are laid late in February or early in March, and Capt. 
Menge tells me that two is the full complement. 

Strix pratincola.—A rather rare resident, but of regular occurrence. 
Capt. Menge found a pair breeding on the hull of an abandoned dredge 
that had belonged to the company engaged in draining and reclaiming 
land in the vicinity of Lake Okeechobee, and he tells me the birds are 
not uncommon in large cypress swamps on the northeast side of the 
lake. 

Megascops asio floridanus.—The number of eggs laid by this sub- 
species so far as Iam aware does not exceed three, being in marked con- 
trast to its northern representative. On April 11 I obtained a female and 
and three young perhaps three days old. The nest was in a deserted 
Woodpecker’s hole in a dead palmetto. On April 13 I took a female, 
with three eggs almost ready to hatch. The nest was ina location simi- 
lar to that found on the rrth. In this part of Florida my experience 
goes to show that the majority of individuals are in the red phase of 
plumage. 

Speotyto cunicularia floridana.— Found commonly on the prairies back 
of the hammock on the north side of the river, opposite to Fort Thomp- 
son. This prairie is known as the ‘big prairie,’ and reaches from the 
north bank of the Caloosahatchie to Fort Ogden, and varies in width 
from twenty to thirty miles, being upwards of fifty miles in extent north 
and south. It is almost a level plain, there being but little difference, pos- 
sibly four or five feet, in its elevation at different points. Here and there 
are ponds and sloughs, from one to fifteen acres in extent. These were 
all dry at the time of my visit, the week between April 8 and 16. The 
sloughs sometimes run for many miles and are generally from a hundred 
feet to a hundred yards wide. There was xo water in any of these sloughs 
at the time I visited this region. The water in these ponds and sloughs 
during the rainy season varies in depth from a few inches to four or five 
feet. Back from ponds and sloughs the ground rises gradually till an el- 
evation of perhaps three feet is attained, and there is a sparse growth of 
scrubby saw palmetto, a kind of huckleberry, and some coarse grasses. 
This is the general character of the growth on the prairie. At varying dis- 
tances this arid flat expanse is broken by what correspond to the ‘bay heads’ 
and cypress swamps of the pine forests already spoken of. The smaller 


‘islands,’ one to five acres in extent, here generally consist of a growth of 
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cabbage palmetto, and some small oaks. The larger islands, some of 
which are a couple of miles in length, but rarely more than a few hun- 
dred yards wide, have in addition the regular yellow pine forest with a 
dense undergrowth of thick saw palmetto. Occasionally these include a 
‘bay head’ or a small cypress swamp. 

The prairie, however, aside from these breaks in its monotony, re- 
minds one strongly in general character of the arid regions of the south- 
western portion of the United States, except, of course for the difference 
in vegetation. 

The Burrowing Owls can hardly be termed gregarious at the points 
where I found them. The nearest burrows were at least two hundred 
yards apart, and often five hundred. In a square mile there might be 
three or four pairs scattered about in this way, and then several miles 
would generally be traversed before another region inhabited by the birds 
occurred. The highest parts of the open prairie, away from the wooded 
‘islands,’ the sloughs and ponds, seemed to be the places chosen by the 
birds for their burrows. I found none nearer than a quarter of a mile to 
any pond or slough. 

The birds were breeding, and I found young about a week old on the 
13th of April, and the dozen or more sets of eggs obtained varied from 
being fresh to being about ready to hatch. This is probably the nor- 
mal breeding season, as these birds had not been disturbed by any one 
before. Only one set of young was found out of the twenty-five burrows 
examined. There were five fledglings in this family. 

The burrows were generally about eight feet in length, always bent 
and twisted in their course, but rarely more than eighteen inches, or at 
the most two feet, below the surface. The situation ofa burrow was always 
high, dry ground, and where there was some considerable growth of a 
kind of huckleberry. I can make no generalization as to the course o1 
trend of these burrows from the data gathered in excavating them. No 
point of the compass seemed to be preferred, and while all of them turned 
from the course originally started, some bent much more than others. 
One burrow started in a course that formed an almost complete circle, so 
that the nest in which it terminated was close to and just to one side of 
the entrance. At the mouth of the burrow was a mound of sand very 
like that at the mouth of the hole of the prairie dog of the Plains. Seven 
was the highest number of eggs found in a set, six were found in several in- 
stances, but five seems to be the average number. Judging from aban- 
doned burrows, they are used but a single season, and the birds undoubt- 
edly excavate them themselves. Though the sloughs cut in places consid- 
erable gullies, with banks of sand more or less abrupt, I found no bur- 
rows in such situations, nor on the edges of er near to the ‘ cabbage 
islands.’ There was little attempt at nest-making in the chamber in 
which the burrow terminated, but generally much trash, dry grass, and 
cow dung, was found just in the mouth of the burrow, and some of this 
material was frequently found in the nesting chamber. 

The male bird sat at the mouth of the burrow on most occasions, the 
mate usually joining him on his becoming alarmed. In four cases the 
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female was found upon excavating the burrow, and taken alive. Some 
pairs of the birds were very unsuspicious, and others again exceedingly 
wild and systematically shy. In many cases the birds had two burrows, 
always close together, but one would be quite short, and apparently used 
but little, probably by the male bird as a roosting place, for I believe 
these birds to be strictly diurnal, doing most of their hunting, however, in 
the early morning and evening. 

The series of birds of this species obtained at this point, during the 
week spent there, numbers fifty-three, forty-eight adults and five young 
birds in the down. 

‘Conurus carolinensis.—This can only be considered a nomadic visito1 
in this part of Florida. They appear, generally in the fall on the upper 
waters of the river, in small parties, feeding on the cypress mast. But, 
from the reliable information furnished by Capt. Menge and others, it 
appears that they are still common residents, and that they breed in the 
cypress swamps on the northeast side of Lake Okeechobee. 

Campephilus principalis.—This species, though not common, is not very 
rare in this region. I obtained six individuals and saw and heard about 
as many more. They breed here early in February 

Ceophleeus pileatus.— During early April I found two nests of this spe- 
cies, each containing four fresh eggs. The first, on April 9, was in a 
dead cabbage palmetto, forty-five feet from the ground, and these eggs 
were unfortunately broken in being taken from the nest. The second 
set was taken on April 12, froma nest in a dead pine tree, and the en- 
trance to this nest was but fifteen feet from the ground. 

Antrostomus vociferus.— Winters regularly in the vicinity of Fort 
Myers. During December and January I took two and saw and heard 
others. 

Myiarchus crinitus.—Winters regularly in the vicinity of Fort Myers 
and Punta Rassa. Several specimens were secured during December, 


January, and February. 


PITTA GRANATINA TEMMINCK ET AUCTORES. 
BY D. G. ELLIOT. 


My ATTENTION has lately been called again to the question of 
the specific difference of the Pittas with black foreheads and crim- 
son napes from Borneo, on the one hand, and from Sumatra and 


the Malay Peninsula, etc., on the other. I have always con- 
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tended that the two forms were not specifically distinct, while, 
per contra, a considerable number of very competent ornitholo- 
gists have retained them in their writings as two species. The 
main difference, and the one upon which the separation of the 
two forms must chiefly depend, is the width of the black frontal 
band, this in the Bornean bird extending across the top of the 
head from a line drawn behind the eyes, in the Sumatran and 
Malayan form only to a line drawn before the eyes, the black not 
reaching the orbit. Other slight differences in the color of the 
plumage also exist, but these it is not necessary to discuss at 
present. The first point that requires to be considered is the 
nomenclature. Temminck states (Plan. Col., text to pl. 506) 
that two specimens were brought to Leyden from Borneo by M. 
Diard, and Schlegel in the Muséum des Pays-Bas, Pitta, 1863, p. 
5, enumerates these as adult females from Pontianak, Borneo. 
There would seem therefore to be no doubt that Temminck had 
two Bornean specimens before him. But in his ‘Planches Colo- 
riées’ he neither figures nor describes the bird that all authors 
have considered as from Borneo, and have called Pitta grana- 
tina, but on the contrary his plate represents, and his text 
describes, the Sumatran and Malaccan bird with the narrow black 
frontal band not extending back of a line drawn in front of the 
eyes, in fact, as represented in his figure, not reaching as far as 
the eye. His description of this part is as follows: ‘‘du noir 
profond couvre le front, entoure le bec et lorbite des yeux, et 
forme au-dessus de cet organe, un large sourcil.” ‘This is not 
a character of the Bornean bird, for it has no superciliary stripe, 
the whole top of the head between the eyes being black, while 
the Sumatran and Malayan form does possess a black line above 
the eye. 

Now it might naturally at first be supposed from this that both 
styles of frontal bands occur in Bornean examples of this Pitta, 
and that Temminck had received some with the narrow black 
line. But we must decline to accept this view of the case, 
because Schlegel, who was very quick to detect such differences 
in examples of nearly related specific forms, figures in his work, 
‘De Vogels van Nederlandsch Indié’ (Pitta, pl. 5, fig. 3), the 
Bornean bird with the front half of the head black, and neither in 
that work nor in the ‘Muséum des Pays-Bas,’ 1863 and 1874, 
Pitta, does he make any reference to the Sumatran and Malayan. 
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birds, all his specimens having come from Borneo. We must 
therefore conclude that the bird ‘Temminck received was of the 
usual style of this Pitta from that island. Now where did the 
bird figured and described in the ‘Planches Coloriées’ come from? 

Huet, the artist who drew plate 506, was a Frenchman, and, I 
believe, was employed in the Jardin des Plantes, as his son is 
today, and lived in Paris. It may be that he took as the original 
of his painting a specimen in the Paris Museum (as was done in 
some instances by Prétre, another of Temminck’s draughtsmen), 
no one at the time supposing there were two styles, and that this 
one happened to be the bird with the narrow frontal band; and 
that Temminck, also not perceiving any diflerence, wrote his 
description in accordance with his plate. That he did not dis- 
cover any difference need not surprise any one ; as for over sixty 
years, during which time this plate has been published, no orni- 
thologist seems to have noticed the discrepancy that has existed 
between this figure and the Bornean bird, although the species 
has been the subject at various times of considerable discussion. 

Nine years after this plate was published, Eyton, in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Zodlogical Society, 1839, p. 104, described the 
bird from ‘Malaya’ (!) as Pitta coccinea. His description is 
as follows: ‘*PiTTA COccINEA. P. occipite, nuchd, corporeque 
subtus coccineis; alis, dorso, cauda, strigAque utrinque nuche, 
cyaneis; gutture ferrugineis; lateribus capitis, pedibus, rostroque 
atris. Long. corp. 8 unc.; rostrum, # unc. ; tarsi, 14 unc.” It 
will be noticed that there is no reference whatever to the black 
frontal band, and his description will answer as well for the 
Bornean as for the Malaccan bird. Beyond Malaya, he gives no 
locality, but we may presume he had the bird with the narrow 
black front. I do not know what became of his type. The 
consequence of all this is, that the Sumatra and Malayan bird 
having been described and figured by Temminck as /7¢tta gra- 
natina, erroneously given as from Borneo, must bear that name, 
of which Pétta coccinea Eyton, is a synonym, and the Bornean 
bird is without a name, as no other appellation has ever been 
given to it. It makes no difference what name Temminck may 
have attached to the specimens from Borneo in the Leyden Mu- 
seum, for, as he never described nor figured those birds, his appel- 
lation would be simply a manuscript one, and therefore a zomen 
nudum. Gould, in his ‘Birds of Asia,’ Vol. V, pls. 67 and 68, 
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figures both forms, under the names they usually go by, and says 
there is no variation in the width of the frontal bands between the 
narrow and the wide. I cannot think he could have made a 
careful examination of a series of specimens belonging to the 
former, as I have found a very considerable variation among 
specimens, although I have not yet seen any Malaccan or Suma- 
tran specimens in which the black front passed behind the fore 
part of the eye, nor any Bornean with a band as narrow as in 
those specimens from other localities. The post-ocular stripe, 
and the apical portions of the wing-coverts are of a more silvery 
and lighter blue, and the general plumage of the adults is darker 
in the Bornean birds than in the Sumatran or Malaccan, and if 
they are to be separated the former could only be assigned to a 
subspecific rank, and in view of its being without a name, as I 
have shown, may be called Pitta granatina borneénsis. 


Occiput and nape crimson. 


Frontal black band not extending to the eye......... P. granatina. 
Frontal black band extending behind the eye...... P. g. borneénsis. 





HABITS OF THE AMERICAN HERRING GULL 
(LARUS ARGENTATUS SMITHSONIANUS) 
IN NEW ENGLAND. 


BY GEORGE H. MACKAY. 


Tunis Gull is the most abundant of those larger Gulls which 
pass the late autumn, winter and spring months on the New Eng- 
land coast as well as farther south. Naturally exceedingly wary, 
they will nevertheless frequent the very heart of civilization if 
unmolested, and may be seen any day during the winter in the 
waters surrounding New York City, as also in those around 
3uston, flying and sailing high up over both cities as they pass 
from the water on one side to that on the other. Long continued 
undisturbed occupation of these haunts has rendered them exceed- 
ingly gentle and tame. In order to become better acquainted 
with them under more natural surroundings it will be necessary 
to remain at the seashore at some place where they can be ob- 
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served, and watch those birds which live ‘along shore,’ as such 
have had their wits sharpened, and evidently have learned that 
‘‘eternal vigilance is the price of liberty.”” As a result one be- 
comes acquainted with a most wary, ingenious, and observing 
bird, ever on the alert to avail itself of all opportunities thrown 
in its way for obtaining food as well as to preserve its own 
safety. 

This Gull appears on the New England coast early in Septem- 
ber, and at times a few the very last part of August, becoming 
more abundant as the season advances and colder weather 
approaches. They mostly depart for the north during the first 
half of April although a few remain until about the time the 
herring depart, say June 1. After coming south from the north 
in the autumn they distribute themselves along the seaboard, ap- 
parently in communities, attaching themselves to such localities 
as they may select for their home while here, and asa rule they 
do not afterwards, I think, leave their accustomed range. I have 
noticed repeatedly what I have taken to be the same birds daily 
flying along the line of beach during high water, afterwards 
going to the flats when they became uncovered by the tide, and 
finally to the same shoal to roost. 

I cite as an instance of their ingenuity that in winter I have 
seen them carry up in their bills, to a height of twenty-five to 
thirty-five feet, into the air,a large sea clam (MJactra solidissima 
Gould) measuring six and a half inches by four and a half, for the 
purpose of breaking the shell (that they might avail themselves 
of the contents for food) by dropping it on the hard beach. I 
have seen them carry up the same clam four times when it failed 
to break on account of insufficient height; but they will carry 
them up higher after several ineffectual attempts and thus obtain 
the desired result ; they also carry up scallops ( Pecten concentrt- 
cus) and mussels (Modiola modiolus). The American Crow 
(Corvus americanus) also has the same habit. That they usu- 
ally succeed seems certain, for I have seen them eating them, and 
have noticed the broken shells, minus the contents, lying on the 
beach, surrounded by their tracks. They vary this mode of pro- 
ceeding in some places by carrying and dropping the clams on a 
cake of ice, or on a rock. 

‘They are anything but particular in the selection of their food, 
for to them ‘all is fish that cometh to net.’ JI have known both 
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the adults and young birds to swallow a dead pollock head first, 
the estimated measure of which was ten inches long by two inches 
in diameter at the thickest part. They will eat dead ducks with 
avidity, never missing an opportunity to avail themselves of so 
satisfactory a meal if thrown in their way ; in fact they seem very 
fond of animal food when they can procure it. Beginning at the 
neck of a duck where it joins the body (if the duck is lying on 
the beach) they will tear open the tough skin with their strong 
and sharp bills and clean off the flesh (rejecting the skin and 
feathers) as if it had been done with a sharp knife. Should the 
dead bird be floating they will alight beside it and pick it, but 
they very much prefer to have them on the beach, where it only 
requires a few minutes to strip it. I have known them to carrya 
dead Red-breasted Merganser (/erganser serrator) for nearly 
a quarter of a mile by stages of about twenty-five yards, holding 
it by the neck, in order to eat it in security. When a flock of the 
above birds (Merganser serrator) are diving and feeding, it is 
not unusual to see one or more of these Gulls hovering over 
where the flock is, about ten feet from the water. When a Mer- 
ganser appears with a fish in its mouth, the Gull will make a rush 
for it, for the evident purpose of taking it away or making it drop 
it, at which time the Merganser will frequently dive to avoid the 
encounter. While I have never actually seen the Gull take the 
fish away, it being most difficult at the time to see, yet I am of 
the belief that he not only makes the Merganser drop it and thus 
secures the desired end, but that he also takes it out of the bird’s 
mouth. They are also very fond of small live eels and fish. I 
have seen them caught by baiting a hook with the former, which 
was fastened to six or eight feet of line to which a half brick was 
attached. This is anchored on some sand flat or shoal which be- 
comes uncovered at low water. As the tide falls, some one of 
the Gulls flying about perceives the eel, and as soon as it can be 
reached by putting its head down (for they never dive), the Gull 
seizes and swallows it. Should the hook catch when it attempts 
to fly, it will carry the brick up into the air for fifty or sixty 
yards (a heavier weight would tear out), but after two or three 
such attempts it becomes exhausted by the effort and can then be 
easily captured. 

They frequently act as sentinels for the Black Ducks (Amas 
obscura), as do also the Great Black-backed Gulls (Larus mar- 
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énmus). Under such conditions the Ducks appear to give up all 
care to the Gull and go to sleep in perfect confidence, nor is it 
misplaced. If therefore a flock of these Ducks is noticed with 
heads under their wings, asleep, with either one of these Gulls 
near by, in such a place as would appear they might be ap- 
proached within shooting distance, the observer will save himself 
some trouble if he will pass on without making the attempt, for, 
depend upon it, the Gull will see him in ample time to warn the 
Ducks, which it will always do by flying up a short distance in 
the air over them and uttering its sharp, harsh cry of alarm, on 
hearing which the Ducks lose no time in heeding the warning, 
and depart for another locality. One of my old shooting com- 
panions utilized this trait to his own advantage by having a 
wooden Gull decoy which he placed on the rocks in full sight, 
while in the water near at hand would be his Black Duck decoys. 
‘It took away the fear from the Ducks,” he used to say, ‘‘and 
made them decoy better.” The best way to obtain Herring Gulls 
from the land is to lie concealed under the headland which forms 
the shore line, and as they lead along the beach, as is their habit, 
they often pass within gun shot, especially if the wind is blowing 
on shore. The young birds in the gray plumage can almost in- 
variably be waved up within gun shot by lving concealed and 
shaking a pair of Gull wings in such a manner that they have the 
appearance of a Gull hovering over something. Rarely can the 
adults be so decoyed, they being too suspicious and wary. These 
birds are very densely feathered on the breast, on the fore part of 
which they rest when on the water; floating with extreme buoy- 
ancy, with wings and tail elevated, they have the appearance of 
an inverted arc. 1 know of no bird frequenting New England 
waters which appears so much at ease during the coldest and 
stormiest winter weather, showing quite conclusively that they 
must possess great power of endurance. I have often asked 
myself the question how they managed always to obtain sufficient 
food during such times to sustain them, for of those [ have 
noticed all seemed to be in excellent physical condition. 

These Gulls pass the larger part of the time during the day on 
the wing, visiting the flats, however, when they become uncov- 
ered. Their modes of flight are a slow, heavy movement of the 
wings with long strokes, sailing with set wings, and circling. 


They have a habit at times of circling and soaring very high in 
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the air. At other times they will follow the line of surf along the 
beaches for miles hunting for anything that might prove available 
for food. They will also collect in numbers and follow the fish- 
ing vessels, especially when they are cleaning fish and throwing 
the entrails overboard, for which they fight and struggle, giving 
vent to their feelings in screams. When flying about, they ordi- 
narily keep at an altitude of about thirty to forty yards; the heaa 
is carried lew with eyes scanning the surface of the ocean and 
adjacent shores. When danger is discovered while flying near 
the shore they make a backward movement of the wings and fall 
off before the wind if practicable. When it is blowing hard they 
will frequently alight in numbers just outside of where the rollers 
are breaking and under the shelter of the beach. Here they will 
sit, with necks and feathers drawn down, with every appearance 
of contentment, regardless of wind or weather. They will fre- 
quently alight on the beaches in numbers when it blows hard, 
selecting such places where the headland has been blown off 
level with the beach, such places, I suppose, being considered 
safer, as affording a wider scope of vision. When wounded 
they are apt to show fight, biting quite hard. 

I think it more than likely that some of our American birds, as 
also the European form (Larus argentatus), cross the Atlantic, 
reaching the several shores by following the many steamships, 
the very close resemblance of these two forms (the European 
bird only being slightly smaller) renders it most difficult to dis- 
tinguish one from the other, except for expert ornithologists, 
into whose hands few seem thus far to have fallen. 

When flying about Herring Gulls do not associate together in 
large numbers, being oftener scen in twos and threes. It is with 
considerable hesitation that I regard them as gregarious within 
a strict interpretation of the term, for they apparently only come 
together when there is some particular reason for doing so, 
as for instance something to eat, or to roost on some sand shoal 
or rest, and not apparently because they /7ke to be together. I 
regard them as very curious and much afraid that some of their 
companions may fare better than themselves. Although they 
accumulate in considerable numbers at times on the sand_ bars, 
beaches, flats, and back of the breakers when resting on the 
ocean; they do not seem to me to evince much friendship for 
each other during the period in which they remain on this coast. 
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In regard to their plumage I am inclined to the belief that it 
requires three seasons before these birds acquire their full plum- 
age, and my reason for so thinkimg is the apparently intermedi- 
ate feathering which I have noticed. 

They make a note similar to cack, cack, cack, quickly re- 
peated, which is the alarm cry ; alsoa kind of cackle sometimes 
repeated in a much higher key than at others. And when they 
are collected in numbers together on the flats on a fine pleasant 
day, it is extremely interesting to listen to their various notes, | 
might almost say music. When squabbling for some floating 
food they will also make considerable fuss and noise. 

A few adult American Herring Gulls remain during the sum- 
mer frequenting the south side of Cape Cod, also at Wepecket 
Islands, Buzzard’s Bay, where on June 26, 1891, some thirty or 
forty of these birds were noted. The only instance that has come 
to my notice of this bird’s breeding in Massachusetts occurred 
during the summer of 1888 when Mr. Vinal Edwards (in the 
employ of the U.S. Fish Commission) of Wood’s Holl, Massa 
chusetts was attracted by the continued presence of a pair of 
Herring Gulls in the white plumage at the middle Wepecket 
Island, Buzzard’s Bay (near Woods Holl). On landing to in- 
vestigate, he found the usual well-constructed nest containing 
downy young which could not have been more than two or three 
days from the shell. 

That it is customary for some of our water birds to return to thei 
old haunts in New England waters has long been my belief, as | 
have expressed in former articles. It is therefore with pleasure 
that I narrate an instance of such return by an American Herring 
Gull, for the facts concerning which my readers are indebted to 
the politeness of Captain Edward Fogarty, master of the Brento: 
Reef Lightship, Narragansett Bay, Rhode Island, who has at my 
request most kindly furnished me with a description of the Gull 
and details of its sojourn in the vicinity of the Lightship for so 
long a period. As identification and reliable data are not always 
obtainable in such cases, I feel certain that the following narra 
tive will prove of considerable interest. Hearing that a certain 
Gull had been in the habit of frequenting, and returning year 
after year to the waters adjacent to Brenton’s Reef, Narragansett 
Bay, and was known in consequence to the crew of the lightship 


anchored in that locality, I entered into communication with 
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Capt. Fogarty, master of the lightship asking him to substantiate 
the report if true, and give me all the details he was able. His 
polite and full replies to all my inquiries have enabled me to 
present the story of ‘Gull Dick,’ as this particular bird is called 
by the crew of the lightship. The result of my investigation 
proves beyond any reasonable doubt that the Gull in question is 
an American Herring Gull. This particular bird is described as 
appearing old, and not showing the same activity as other Gulls 
of the same kind which also frequent the neighborhood of 
the lightship. After it has been absent from the first of April to 
the middle of October, at which times it usually departs and _re- 
turns, there are many eves on the lightship constantly on the 
lookout to welcome Dick back again. In 1891 the bird arrived 
October 12 which makes the twentieth winter it is known to 
have passed in this locality. In 18go0 it returned on October 5. 
Of late the crew has considered the return of this bird problemati- 
cal, owing to the increasing signs of age and feebleness. On the 
bird’s arrival in 1890 and 1Sgt several of its wing feathers were 
missing, but they were regained in a short time. Although the 
Gull never comes on board the lightship it ventures very close to 
it, much nearer than any of the other Gulls that are flying about. 
It is known to the crew not only by this fact, but also by cer- 
tain marks on its wings, also by its cry. It is fond of and eats 
boiled pork or fish with voracity, preferring the former, swallow- 
ing six or eight pieces the size of a hen’s egg when hungry. If 
not hungry and other Gulls are about at the time of its being fed, 
it will not let them have any if it can prevent it, although not 
wishing to partake itself, making the greatest possible fuss all 
the while if one of the other Gulls attempts to secure an occa- 
sional piece. On April 1, 1892, when being given its supper, 
there were twelve or fifteen other Gulls in the immediate neigh- 
borhood, some of which endeavored to secure a share. One of 
them becoming too bold to please Dick, the latter started for and 
seized the aggressor by the neck, which resulted in the loss of 
many feathers by the former, who was only too glad to escape 
further punishment by an immediate retreat. Every morning at 
sunrise, when the lights on the ship are lowered for the day, this 
Gull is perceived coming towards the ship, from the rocks 
(where it roosts) about two miles away, for its breakfast which 
it always receives from the hands of the crew. Should the bird 
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not be noticed flying around near by, one of the crew will call 
the bird by name, whistle, or wave his hand, and soon the bird ap- 
pears. The last seen of Dick in the late afternoon is just before 
the lights are hoisted for the night. When this movement com- 
mences, it at once starts for and flies to the rocks near the 
Beavertail Lighthouse to roost, again reappearing on the follow- 
ing morning to go through the same procedure. In a letter re- 
ceived from Capt. Fogarty, Jan. 30, 1892, he writes, *¢ 1 have 
just given him his dinner since I wrote this letter.” In another 
letter, dated April 12, 1892, he informs me that the last seen of 
Dick this spring was on April 6, 1892. He was fed on that 
ifternoon as usual; since that date nothing has been seen of him, 
and it is supposed the bird has taken its departure, whether to 
return again next October remains to be seen. Pause my reader 
and reflect what this story conveys. Is it not a most interesting 
portrayal of successful bird life well rounded out? Storms, 
disease, fatalities, perils of migration, have all been braved and 
surmounted for twenty years at least, and perhaps for a longer 
period. Yet still constant, Gull Dick, now a veteran, may 
nevertheless be seen as of old in his accustomed haunt, — while 
on board the lightship there is not today a man who was there 
when this bird first appeared. It is with more than ordinary 
interest that I record in ‘The Auk’, for future reference, this most 


interesting example of the American [erring Gull. 1 y 


REMARKS ON A COLLECTION OF BIRDS MADE 
BY WILMOT W. BROWN, JR... ON MONA AND 
PORTO RICO DURING FEBRUARY AND A 
PART OF MARCH, 1rSo2. 





BY» CHARLES B. CORY. 


Mr. Brown atter considerable difficulty succeeded in getting to 
the Island of Mona. He describes the island as having very few 
trees and no fresh water. 

During his stay at Mona nothing of interest was procured with 


the exception of a specimen of Conurus chloropterus, which is 


“se 
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of value as showing that the so-called Conurus gundlachi from 
Mona is inseparable from the San Domingo species. 

He found the Tropic Bird ( Phaéton flavirostris) and the 
Gannet (Suda su/a) abundant and breeding there in February. 
Two specimens of Agelaius xanthomus, evidently stragglers 
from Porto Rico, also were obtained on Mona. 

From Porto Rico Mr. Brown sent me a number of interesting 
species although no novelties were among the number. Besides 
many of the common North American migrants the collection 
contained specimens of Contofus blancot, Habropyga melpoda, 
Sporadinus mauget Aud., Agelatus xanthomus, as well as 
the common Porto Rico species of /clerus, Careba, Centurus, 
Spindalis, etc. 


LIST OF BIRDS OBSERVED IN THE VICINITY OF 
SAN ANTONIO, BEXAR COUNTY, TEXAS. 


BY H. P. ATTWATER. 


ALTHOUGH a number of eastern and western forms, with nu- 
merous intermediate examples, pass here together in the spring 
migration, San Antonio may be said to be on a dividing line, be- 
tween not only many eastern and western, but also northern and 
southern, birds, the extreme limits of whose breeding ranges 


seem to meet here. So clear is this line in some instances, that 


birds found common and nesting a few miles west and north of 


the city, among the hills, would be ‘rare finds’ on the east side or 
south of it, in the more level country, and véce versa. 
27’) lies at the foot of an 


° 


The city of San Antonio (lat. 29 
abrupt elevation — the first range of hills met with coming north 
from the Gulf of Mexico, or west from the Mississippi River. 
This range extends westward to the Rio Grande, and northward 
through the State. The city is six hundred feet above sea level, 
with a gradual slope for one hundred and fifty miles thence south 
to the Gulf, the elevation rising suddenly to sixteen hundred feet 
only thirty miles north and west of the city. 
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The San Antonio River rises in the hills about two miles north 
of the city, flowing south through the county. Fifteen miles 
from the city it is joined by the Medina River, running in from 
the northwest. 

The timber growing along these river bottoms consists princi- 
pally of pecan, cottonwood, hackberry and willows, with some 
scattered elms, boxwood, mulberries and cypress trees. Quitea 
variety of trees of smaller growth are also found, and the whole 
is. often matted together with a tangled growth of vines and 
creepers. On the higher lands away from the rivers, the pre- 
vailing growth is mesquite and live oak, interspersed with 
patches of huisache, ‘thorny brush’, and ‘prickly pear’ or cactus, 
forming the growth so well known as ‘chaparral.’ San Antonio 
is just north of the thick chaparral region, for though these 
stunted growths occur north of this point, it is only in scattered 
groups and isolated areas. In the southern part of the county 
there is a large sandy region covered with black oak and hickory 
trees. The growth on the hills and rocky country consists 
largely of dwarf live oaks and another smaller kind of oak. It is 
worthy of mention, that the greater portion of the vast region to 
the south of San Antonio, now covered by mesquite and chap- 
arral, was open prairie fifteen or twenty years ago. 

The present list is the result of observations taken during the 
spring migrations and the summers of 1884, 1885, 188g, 1Sgo and 
1Sgot. I have not had opportunity for paying close attention to 
birds during the fall migrations, nor until January of each year 
There are some marshes and lagoons in some parts of the county, 
but as I have only been able to pay occasional visits to these 
places, I have probably missed some waders and other water 
birds which undoubtedly occur at these localities. At one of the 
artificial lakes, on the west side of the city, some Grebes are 
common in winter and made their nests in 1889 and_ 1Sgo, but 
not being allowed to shoot them, I was unable to identify them. 
Last spring I obtained permission to procure specimens, but 
found none nesting there; I think they left on account of their 
nests being destroyed by boys during the previous two years. | 
have also seen Gulls, Terns, Sandpipers, etc., around these lakes, 
but for the reason stated was unable to procure specimens. 

There is a collection of stuffed birds at Boerne in Kendall 


County, thirty miles northwest of San Antonio, belonging to 


~* 








~ 
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Wm. Kuhlman, Esq., which contains the following birds which 
Stalia arctica, 





[ have not observed myself in this region: 
Melanerpes erythrocephalus, Corvus americanus, and Cyan- 
ocitta cristata. In that county Prairie Chickens are occasion- 
ally seen, but they are not known to occur in Bexar County, nor 
have I heard of them in the country between San Antonio and 
the Gulf. 

A specimen of Lazuli Bunting ( Passer?na amana) was shown 
me by Mr. George W. Marnock at. Helotes, eighteen miles west 
of San Antonio, which he obtained there, but I have not come 
across this bird myself. 

I hear of some Quail being shot from time to time in the hilly 
country twenty miles west of San Antonio, which, from the de- 
scription given, I have no doubt are the Massena Partridge 
(Cyrtonyx montezume@). 

Passer domesticus is unknown asa resident in San Antonio or 
any of the surrounding country. 

All specimens about which there was any doubt were sent to 
Dr. C. Hart Merriam of the Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, who informed me that they were identified by Mr. 
Robert Ridgway of the Smithsonian Institution. To these gen- 
tlemen I am greatly indebted for much time and trouble taken in 
examining and naming my birds. Mr. George B. Sennett and 
Mr. Frank M. Chapman of the American Museum of Natural 
[listory, New York City, have also given me valuable assistance 
in the pursuit of my investigations. To my good friends, Mr. 
Gustave Toudouze and Mr. John Watson of the Medina River, I 
am especially indebted for a thousand services cheerfully ren- 
dered ; also to Mr. John A. Morden of Hyde Park, Ontario, who 
was my companion in 1884, and who kindly sent me specimens 
from his collection, without which I could not have completed 


this list. 


1. Anhinga anhinga. ANHINGA. — Rare summer resident. 

2. Lophodytes cucullatus. Hoopep MERGANSER. — Rare migrant. 

3. Anas boschas. MALLARD. —Abundant migrant; common in winter, 
4. Anas obscura. BLaAck Duck. — Migrant, not common. 

5. Anas strepera. GADWALL. Common migrant. 

6. Anas americana. BALpDPATE.— Tolerably common migrant. 

7. Anas carolinensis. GREEN-wWINGED TEAL. — Abundant migrant. 

8. Anas discors. DBLUE-wINGED TEAL. Abundant migrant and rare 


summer resident; breeds at the West End Lake, one mile west of the city. 
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g. Anas cyanoptera. CINNAMON I EAL. Rare migrant. 

10. Spatula clypeata. SHoOvVELLER. — Common migrant. 

11. Dafilaacuta. Pinrair.— Common migrant. 

12. Aix sponsa. Woop Duck.— Rare summer resident. 

13. Aythya americana. REDHEAD. — Common migrant. 

14. Aythya vallisneria. CANvAsBack. —Tolerably common migrant 
15. Aythya affinis. Lesser Scaup Duck. -— Rare migrant. 

16. Aythya collaris. RING-NECKED Duck. — Tolerably common 


migrant. 


i7. Charitonetta albeola. BurFFLEHEAD. — Rare migrant. 


18. Chen hyperborea. Lesser SNow GoosrE.—Common migrant. 
Called ‘Brant’ by the hunters and sportsmen. 

19. Branta canadensis. CANADA GoosE. — Common migrant. 

20. Botaurus lentiginosus. AMERICAN BITTERN. — Tolerably common 
migrant. 

21. Ardea herodias. GrerAatr BLurE HERON. — Common migrant. 

22. Ardea ccerulea LitrrLeE BLuE Herron. —Common fall visitor 


(young birds). 

23. Ardea virescens. GREEN HrERON.—Tolerably common summet 
resident. 

24. Nycticorax nycticorax nevius. BLACK-CROWNED NiGHT HxROoN 


Rare migrant. 


25. Nycticorax violaceus. YELLOW-CROWNED NiGHT Heron. — Rare 
migrant. 

26. Grus mexicana. SANDHILL Crane. — Abundant migrant. 

27. Porzana carolina. Sora.— Common migrant. 

28. Ionornis martinica. PURPLE GALLINULE. — Rare migrant. 

29. Gallinula galeata. FLortpA GALLINULE. — Tolerably common 
migrant; probably winters here. 

30. Fulica americana. AMERICAN CooT. — Common migrant and rare 
summer resident, nesting in the ornamental lakes west of the city. 

31. Recurvirostra americana. AMERICAN Avocet. — Rare migrant 

32. Gallinago delicata. WuILSON’s SNipE. — Common migrant. 

33. Micropalama himantopus. STILT SANDPIPER. — Rare migrant 

34. Tringa maculata. PrecrorAL SANDPIPER. — Common migrant 

35. Tringa minutilla. Least SANDPIPER. — Common migrant. 

36. Totanus melanoleucus GREATER YELLOWLEGS. — Common 


migrant. 


37. Totanus flavipes. Ye&LLOWLEGS. —Common migrant. 
38. Totanus solitarius. SoLiIrARY SANDPIPER. — Common migrant. 
39. Bartramia longicauda. BARTRAMIAN SANDPIPER. — Abundant 


migrant. 


40. Actitis macularia. SPoTTED SANDPIPER Common migrant. 

41. Numenius longirostris. LONG-BILLED CurLEW.—Common mi 
grant. 

42. Charadrius dominicus. AMERICAN GOLDEN PLOveER. — Rare 


migrant. 
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43. A®gialitis vocifera. KiLLDEFR.— Common resident. 
44. Colinus virginianus texanus. Texan Boswuire — Abundant res- 
ident. 


45. Callipepla squamata castaneogastris. CHESTNUT-BELLIED SCALED 
PARTRIDGE. — Common in several localities in the southern part of the 
county, commencing fifteen miles southwest of San Antonio, which is 
about their northern limit in this region. 

46. Meleagris gallopavo mexicana. MEXICAN TurRKEY. —- Common 
resident in suitable localities, but much less numerous than formerly. — I 
refer these birds to this species on the authority of Mr. Morden, who was 
well acquainted with the northern form.* 


17- Zenaidura macroura. MourninGc Dove. — Common summer resi- 
4 j dent; not so numerous in the middle of winter, but particularly abundant 
during migrations. 

45. Melopelia leucoptera. Wuirr-winGcep Dove. — Rare summer vis- 
itor, and probably breeds 

49. Columbigallina passerina. GrouNp Dove. —Occasionally noticed 
in winter round the camp yards and ranches. 

50. Scardafella inca. INCA Dove. —In the month of April, 1891, my 
attention was called to a strange Dove, which was frequently seen on one 
of the streets in the city. [| got quite close to it on several occasions, but 
could not shoot at it When Mr. Frank M. Chapman called to see me, | 
mentioned the circumstance to him, and asked him to send me a specimen 
of S. ¢aca to compare with it, which he kindly did on his return. By this 
the live bird was easily identified It stayed around for some weeks, but 
disappeared some time late in May. 

51. Cathartes aura. TURKEY VULTURE, Common resident. 

} 52. Catharista atrata. “BLACK VULTURE Common resident. 
53. Elanoides forficatus. SwALLOW-TAILED KITE Tolerably common 


summer resident. They breed on the Medina River in the tallest cotton- 
wood and pecan trees. 

54. Elanus leucurus. Wuitkr-TAILep Kitr.— Rare, in the fall and 
early part of the winter. 

55. Ictinia mississippiensis. Mussissipr1: Kite. — Occasionally seen 
during migrations. 

56. Circus hudsonius. Marsn HAwk.— Abundant in winter. It is 
probable that some stay all summer and may breed not far from this 
point, as I have noticed them occasionally in the summer months. 

57: Accipiter velox. SHARP-SHINNED HLAWK Common during fall and 
winter months. 





58. Accipiter cooperi. Cooper's HAwk.— Rare in winter. 
5g. Parabuteo unicinctus harrisi. HArris’s HAwkK.—Common resident. 


‘The Auk’ (Vol. IX, p. 167), as evidence of its occurrence in Cooke County, Texas, 
has recently been received through specimens sent for examination by Mr. George 
H. Ragsdale. — J. A. ALLEN. } 

30 


| * (This is probably Mr. Sennett’s AZ..¢. ed/ioti, described in the last number of 
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60. Buteo borealis. REpD-TAILED HAwK. — Common resident. 
61. Buteo lineatus alleni. FLORIDA RED-SHOULDERED Hawk. — Com 


mon resident. The birds I sent to Washington were said to be interme 


diate between allenz and #. 1. elegans. 


62. Buteo swainsoni. SWAINSON’s Hawk. — Rare winter resident 

63. Falco peregrinus anatum. Duck Hawk. —Rare in winter. 

64. Falco sparverius. AMERICAN SPARROW Hawk. —Common winte1 
resident. 

65. Polyborus cheriway. AUDUBON’s CARACARA. — Common resident. 


An: unusually early breeding record was January 30, 1890, when a nest 
was found with three eggs ready to hatch. 

66. Strix pratincola. AMERICAN BARN OwL. — Common resident. 

67. Asio wilsonianus. AMERICAN LONG-EARED OwL. — Rare migrant. 

68. Asio acciptrinus. SHORT-EARED OwL.—Rare migrant. On two occa- 
sions I have observed these birds in small flocks on their way north in the 
spring. On March 1, 1890,] came across about half a dozen among some 
brush heaps where land had been cleared on a hill near the city. The 
position was very much exposed, and there had been hard frosts during 
the twe previous nights. On March 18, 1891, while passing over the 
same ground, my attention was attracted by the cries of two Red-shoul- 
dered Hawks, and, making my way to the place, I started three or four 
Short-eared Owls. One in particular mounted in the air to a great height, 
followed by the Hawks, and in the fierce attack which followed it held its 
own bravely for some time till they finally appeared tired of the fight and 
flew away. 

69. Syrnium nebulosum alleni. FLorRipA BARRED OwL. — Common 
resident. 

70. Megascops asio mccallii. TEXAN SCREECH OwL. — Common resi 
dent. Red phase of plumage not noticed. 

71. Bubo virginianus subarcticus. WersTERN HORNED OwL. — Com- 
mon resident. In 18g90a number of nests and eggs were taken in the 
latter part of December. 

72. Speotyto cunicularia hypogea BURROWING OwLt. — Tolerably 
common resident. 

73. Geococcyx californianus. RoADRUNNER.—Common resident. 

74. Coccyzus americanus. YELLOW-BILLED Cuckoo. —-Common sum- 
mer resident. In 18841 found a Dickcissel’s nest which contained five 
eggs and one Yellow-billed Cuckoo’s egg. The next year some boys 
brought me three Black-throated Sparrow’s eggs and one Yellow-billed 
Cuckoo’s, from the same field, which they said they found al) together in 
one nest. 

75. Ceryle alcyon. BELTED KINGFISHER.--Common migrant, no 
doubt breeds along the streams in the hills, as I noticed it there on June 
6, 1590. 

76. Ceryle cabanisi.. Texan KINGFisHER.—Tolerably common resi- 
dent. 

77. Dryobates scalaris bairdi. Batrp’s WoopPpEcKER.—Common 
resident. 
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78. Sphyrapicus varius. YELLOW-BELLIED SAPSUCKER.—-Common 
migrant. 

79. Melanerpes aurifrons. GOLDEN-FRONTED WoopPECKER.—Com- 
mon resident 

8o. Colaptes auratus. FLicker.--Common migrant and winter resi- 
dent, but more numerous during migrations. 

S1. Colaptes cafer. Rerp-sHAFTED FLICKER.--Common migrant. Typ- 
ical specimens are rare, but a number of intermediate shades, between 
cafer and auratus occur, and have been observed migrating together with 
typical birds. The bulk of auratus departs before the others. These birds 
are fond of ants; the crop of one specimen I examined contained hun- 
dreds of them. 

$2. Antrostomus carolinensis. CHUCK-WILL’s-wiDow. — Common 
summer resident. 

83. Antrostomus vociferus. WHIPpPooRWILL.—Rare migrant. 

84. Phalznoptilus nuttalli. Poorw1iLL.—Common summer resident. 

85. Phalznoptilus nuttalli nitidus. FRost&p PoorwiILL.-—Rare mi- 
grant. The earliest record of its appearance in 1891 was March 18. 

86. Chordeiles virginianus henryi. WrstTeRN NiGHTHAWK.—Abun- 
dant migrant, and common summer resident. My series of specimens 
shows three color forms of this species, viz., the red, the intermediate, 
and the lighter or frosted form. C. fexensis probably occurs, but I have 
not yet been able to add it to my collection 

87. Cheetura pelagica. CHIMNEY Swirt.—Rare migrant. 


88. Trochilus colubris RuBY-THROATED HUMMINGBIRD.—-Com- 
mon migrant. 

89. Trochilus alexandri. BLACK-cHINNED IITUMMINGBIRD. — Com- 
mon summer resident. 

go. Milvulus forficatus. Scissor-TAILED FLYCATCHER. — Abundant 


summer resident. 

The regularity with which the summer residents of this locality appear 
each season is worthy of mention. The state of the weather does not 
seem to affect these birds in their movements nearly as much as it 
does those which simply pass through as migrants. During a very dry 
spring the scarcity of the latter is very noticeable, and not only is their 
number greatly diminished, but they hurry through on their journey 
many of them being noticed only for a day or two, while during a wet 
spring they are much more abundant and stay longer. Particularly 
is this the case in regard to the Warbler family. The seasons of 1890 
and 1891 are good examples of the two extremes. Heavy rains during 
the early spring of 1890 brought the bulk of Warblers, etc., from two to 
three weeks earlier than in 1891, and from the 16th to the 24th of April 
was the height of the migration. The corresponding period in 1891 
(which was an unusually dry season) was from May 12, to May 15. 
The case of the Hooded Warbler will serve for an illustration. In 1890 
they first appeared on March 31, were common the next day, and were 
gone by April 25, while in 1891 they were not noticed at all till May 
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12, more than two weeks after the last had left in 1890, and very few were 
observed. 

The case, however, is different with the summer residents. Wet or dry, 
cold or hot, they appear each year, with surprising regularity, almost to 
aday. Among the best timekeepers should be mentioned the Orchard 
Oriole, Bell’s Vireo and the Painted Bunting, but not one of them can 
compare with the daring, rollicking, noisy, fighting Scissor-tail Fly- 
catcher. You may count on seeing him first on the 20th of March, and 
within a day or two he is everywhere, quarreling with the Mockingbirds, 
who seem to take delight in annoying him, by imitating not only his 
notes but his actions. The following record of the first appearance of the 
Scissor-tail is copied from my note book: 1885, March 19; 1889, March 
20; 1890, March 20; 1891, March 21. 

gt Tyrannustyrannus. KiINGBirD.—Rare migrant 

92. Tyrannus verticalis. ARKANSAS KINGBIRD.—Rare migrant. April 
30, 1890, is the only record for this bird, but I have observed birds ata 
distance, which I took to be this species, but which I was unable to 
procure. 

93. Myiarchus  crinitus CRESTED FLYCATCHER. -— Common. mi- 
grant: a few remain to breed 

94. Myiarchus cinerascens. ASH-THROATED FLYCATCHER —Com- 
mon summer resident. 

In the notes I sent to Prof. W. W. Cooke, when he was preparing his 
report on ‘Bird Migration in the Mississippi Valley.’ 1884 and 1885, I gave 


the Mexican Crested Flycatcher Vytarchus mexicanus) as a summer 
resident at San Antonio. This was a mistake The Mexican Crested 
Flycatcher does not occur anywhere in the vicinity of this place. The 


error occurred through my not sending my birds to Professor Cooke for 
examination, and was the fault of those who undertook to identify them 

95. Sayornis phcebe PHa:BI Common winter resident, and abun- 
dant during migration. [also found them nesting in the caves along the 
mountain streams in the hilly country west of San Antonio. 

96. Sayornis saya. Say’s Pua@se. Rare migrant. 

97. Contopus borealis. OLive-sipeEp FLYCATCHER. Rare migrant. 

g8. Contopus virens Woop PEWEE.—Common migrant and rare 
summer resident. 

99. Contopus richardsonii WESTERN Woop Prwee.—Common 
migrant. 

100. Empidonax flaviventris YELLOW-BELLIED FLYCATCHER. 
Rare migrant. 

101. Empidonax acadicus. ACADIAN FLYCATCHER—-Common mi- 
srant, and summer resident. 

102. Empidonax minimus. Least FLycATCcHER.—Common migrant. 
much more numerous among the hills than south of San Antonio.  ] 
have never found &. p. trails in this region, though I have looked care- 
fully for it, and if it occurs it must be a rare bird 

103. Pyrocephalus rubineus mexicanus. VERMILION FLYCATCHER. 


—~—Common summer resident in a locality south and southwest of San 
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Antonio, but noticed nowhere else in the surrounding country. Their 
headquarters appear to be about ten miles southwest of the city, where 
I found them common and nesting. They must arrive very early, as they 
were observed the first week in February and I took a nest with three 
eggs ready to hatch on April 15, 1889. It was placed on the horizontal 
limb of a mesquite tree, seven feet from the ground, and was similar in 
appearance to the nest of the Wood Pewee. The particular locality in 
which they are found is apparently similar to hundreds of square miles of 
the adjacent region, but I have never met with them in any other place. 

104. Otocoris alpestris praticola. PrRAiRice HorRNED LARK.—Common 
winter resident. 

105. Molothrus ater. Cowsirp.—Abundant migrant and common win- 
ter resident. Wishing to settle the point, as far as this locality was 
concerned, as to whether any examples of true aZer remained to breed, I 
selected three specimens which | have reason to think were breeding 
birds and sent them to Dr. Merriam, with the following result: No. 1, 
&, May 2, marked intermediate; No. 2, @, May 8, intermediate but 
nearer M. ater; No. 3, &, May g, typical M. ater. 

I have frequently found Cowbirds’ eggs as large as those taken in the 
North. 

106. Molothrus aterobscurus. Dwarr Cowsirp —Abundant resident. 
The nest of Bell’s Vireo is usually selected to deposit their eggs in, it 
being a rare occurrence to find a Bell’s Vireo’s nest that does not contain 
one or more Dwarf Cowbird’s eggs. In one case a nest of this Vireo ina 
thorn bush contained four Cowbird’s eggs, with three others lying on the 
ground three feet below. 

107. Callothrus robustus. BrRonzeEp Cowsirb. Rare summer resident. 
Several of these birds were noticed around some of the stock yards in the 
city, but I could not shoot at them; consequently I was much pleased to 
obtain a nest of Bullock’s Oriole near one of the yards, which, in addition 
to five eggs belonging to the Oriole, also contained one of this species. 
The egg was sent to Washington and fully identified. 

108. Xanthocephalus xanthocephalus. YELLOW-HEADED BLACKBIRD. 
—Common migrant. 

109. Agelaius pheeniceus. RED-wINGED BLACKBIRD. — Abundant mi- 
grant, and common winter and summer resident. Although it is not as 
numerous in summer as in winter, a few remain to breed. 

110. Sturnella magna. MEADOWLARK.—Rare summer resident. I have 
no records of this bird in the migrations, nor have I ever observed it in 
winter. Afterall the Western Larks have gone north in the spring, I find a 
few Eastern Larks breeding in some hay meadows a few miles west of the 
city. 

111. Sturnella magna neglecta. WrESTERN MEADOWLARK. — Abun- 
dant migrant, and common winter resident. In the spring they commit 
great depredations in the corn fields, pulling up the voung corn. A 
great many are destroyed at this time by scattering poisoned grain over 


the fields. 
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112. Icterus audubonii. AupuBON’s Or1OLE.—This species may per 
haps most properly be described as a rare winter wandere) I first ob 


served it on March 27, 1890, when I secured a fine male among the tall 
pecan timber on the San Antonio River just south of the city. I was 
attracted by the bird’s note. I did not observe it again till 1891, when I 
obtained three specimens out of a flock of about eight or ten at the 
same place on February 13. The next day they were all gone, and I have 
never come across any since. Mr. Toudouze described some birds, which 
were new to him, and which he noticed on the Medina River about the 


same time, which from his description were no doubt this species. 


113. Icterus spurius. ORCHARD ORIOLE.—Abundant summer resident. 

114. Icterus bullocki. BuLttock’s Or1o_eE.—Common summer resi- 
dent. 

115. Scolecophagus cyanocephalus. Brerwer’s BLACKBIRD. Com 


mon migrant and winter resident. It is possible that some do not go fat 
north to breed, as I have observed them in the latter part of April ata 
ranch on the hills twenty miles west of San Antonio, but I have never 
found any nest. 

116. Quiscalus quiscula zneus. Bronzep GRACKLE. — Abundant 
migrant and common summer resident, breeding in colonies among the 
huisache trees in the city. They do not remain all winter, but appear 
first about the end of January or early in February. 

117. Quiscalus macrourus. GREAT-TAILED GRACKLE. — Common 
summer resident. A few remain all winter around the irrigating ditches 


in the market gardens of the city. 


To be CON lude d. 


SOME NOTES CONCERNING THE EVENING GROS 
BEAK. 


BY AMOS W. BUTLER. 


THe EveninG GrossBEAk is pre-eminently and typically a bird 
of the coniferous forests of the Northwest. The first specimen 
known was taken by Schoolcraft in 1823 near Sault Ste. Marie, 
Michigan, from which William Cooper described the species in 
the Ann. N. Y. Lyc. N. H., Jan. 10, 1825. Bonaparte figured 
it in 1828, and noted two other specimens that had been taken 
near Lake Athabasca. Sir John Richardson refers to specimens 
from Carlton House, British America. 
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Dr. Coues, in ‘Birds of the Northwest.’ 1874, gives its range 
as **Rocky Mountains to the Pacific, United States. North to 
the Saskatchewan (Richardson). Eastward along the northern 
tier of States to Lake Superior regularly, to Ohio, Canada, and 
New York City, casually. South to the table-lands of Mexico.” 
Dr. Coues said in 1879, ‘*Notes concerning its distribution will 
long continue to be acceptable contributions.” 

The A. O. U. Check-List, 1886, says: **Western North Amer- 
ica east to Lake Superior, and casually to Ohio and Ontario ; 
from the Fur Countries south into Mexico ” 

The British Museum Catalogue of Birds, Vol. XII, gives  re- 
cords from places as far apart as Oregon, New Mexico, and 
Vera Cruz, Mexico. Sumichrast noted it in the Valley of Mex- 
ico in 1857, and Prof. A. L. Hererra in ‘La Naturaleza,’ sec- 
ond series, Vol. I, No. 4, 1888, also notes it there, with the 
remark: **They come into the Valley of Mexico in small flocks 
in October, and leave in February.” 

While from these statements one gets some idea of its range, 
yet the knowledge is but approximate, as we are just beginning 
to understand anything at all of its distribution. The Valley of 
Mexico appears to be as far south as it hasbeen found. There it 
spends its summers among the mountains and descends to the 
Valley to winter. It has been taken at intervals from there north, 
throughout the coniferous region, from the deserts of Arizona to 
the Barren Grounds of Arctic America. It spends the summer 
in the northwestern United States and western British America, 
from just east of the Rocky Mountains to the Pacific. From 
there it migrates very irregularly in autumn to the castward, cas- 
ually reaching over a greater or less part of the eastern United 
States, north of a line drawn from the mouth of the Ohio east to 
the Atlantic. Dr. Kirtland, in the ‘Ohio Farmer’, March 24, 
1560, mentioned that the previous week ona certain day a female 
of this species was secured by a gentleman, and the following day 
he saw several others (near Cleveland). He said it had never 
before been taken east of Lake Michigan, but notes that Dr. Hoy 
has occasionally found it near Racine, Wisconsin. Dr. J. M. 
Wheaton, in his ‘Catalogue of Ohio Birds,’ 1860 [1861], men- 
tioned the capture of a specimen at Columbus in 1847, which he 
became satisfied was an error and afterwards corrected. 

Mr. Thomas MclIlwraith informs us of the first four records of 


the occurrence of these birds within the Province of Ontario, — 
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the first at Woodstock in May, 1806, where a tlock was seen and 
one or two shot by Dr. T. J. Cottle; the second in 1871 near 
London, when several specimens were taken; the third March 17, 
1883, near Hamilton, when two were seen and killed; the fourth 
he gives on account of a female having been obtained in Toronto, 
Dec. 25, 1854. Mr. E. W. Nelson (Bull. Essex Inst. Voi. VIII, 
1877, p. 104), speaking of it in northern Illinois says: ‘*A winter 
visitor occurring at irregular intervals. The winter of 1871 they 
were quite common throughout the northern portion of the State. 
The following winter they were much rarer, and since then but 
verv few have been seen. I am told that formerly it was of much 
more regular occurrence.” 

Dr. Morris Gibbs has very kindly furnished me extracts from 
his records concerning the occurrence of the species in Michigan. 
He notes them at Kalamazoo, March 22, 1869; March 30. 1873; 
Nov. 25, 1878, common. He gives several dates from March 18 
to May 3, 1879, during which time they appear to have been 
common. April 28 and 29 he notes that ‘*the males appear to 
have gone; all here are females.” May 3 he records seeing the 
Evening and Rose-breasted Grosbeaks together in a grove, to him 
a remarkable sight. Dr. Gibbs reports it from Grand Rapids in 
1869, in the spring of 1574, and common there March 23, 1879. 
He also reports them upon the authority of J. D. Allen from 
Paw Paw, Michigan, in 1872. Dr. Gibbs notes that they feed 
principally onthe buds of the sugar maple (Acer saccharinum). 
He says they are *tvery unsuspicious until April, and then very 
shy.” 

Prof. O. P. Hay in a paper published in the Bulletin of the 
Nuttall Ornithological Club, July, 1881, says these birds were 
found at Freeport, Illinois, in the winter of 1870-71, and at Wau- 
kegan during January, 15873, and then mentions his finding a 
flock, from which he killed six, at Eureka, Woodford Co., Illi- 
nois, in the autumn, about the year 1872. 

There is a specimen in the collection of Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Indiana, of which Prof. C. R. Barnes, now of the 
University of Wisconsin, but at the time he wrote a member of 
the faculty in the first-named University, said: ‘It is a male; 
was shot at Lafayette in November, 1878.” This is the first 
Indiana record. 

Mr. H. K. Coale notes in his records two females Dec. 20, 


1883, and says, upon the authority of Mr. Geo. L. Toppan, 


. 
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‘Five specimens shot at Whiting Station, Indiana.” Mr. 5. W. 
Willard in *The Auk’, Oct., 1856, notes this species from De Pere, 
Wisconsin, Nov. 28, 1885, and gives it as the first record for that 
locality. Mr. Geo. A. Coleman records eight from London, 
Nebraska, March 12, 1886. There is a specimen inthe collection 
of Mrs. A. W. Brayton, Indianapolis, Indiana, which she informs 
me was brought to her in the summer of 1886, having been taken 
near Allisonville, twelve miles north of Indianapolis. 

Mr. C. R. Keves has reported them present at Iowa City, 
lowa, at diflerent times from December, 1886, to April 30, 1887, 
but he had previously noted them from the same locality, in Feb- 
ruiry, 1584, and from Charles City, lowa, in March, 1879, and 
they have been reported by the same authority from Grinnell and 
Burlington. Mr. W. E. Saunders has reported them from 
London, Ontario, December, 1886, and has also noted their oc- 
currence at Chatham and St. Thomis, Ontario. The winter of 
1SS6-S7 they were quite common in the vicinity of Chicago ; sev- 
eral of my triends sent very full notes of their observations. In 
the collection of Mr.G. Frean Morcom at Chicago are two males 
and two females taken at Lake George, Indiana, December 5, 
1SS6. Messrs. Coale and Poppan report seeing two Jan. 1, 1887, 
in Lake County, Indiana. Jan. 14. Mr. Toppan reported two 
males near Chicago. Jan. 20, 1587, a single male was taken by the 
late Mr. C. HE. Bollmin at Bloomington, Indiana, of which he 
wrote: **This is the first specimen that was ever taken in this 
vicinity and, as far as I know, in the State.” On the same day 
Cal. Meredith and another high school student at Frankfort, 
Indiana, shot five from a flock of twelve. ‘These were identified 
by Mr. C. E. Newlin, then the principal of the high school. 

Mr. E. L. Mosely informs me that he noted twelve at Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, Feb. 22, 1887.) In February, 1887, 
were noted for the first time at Barron, Wisconsin. May 25, 
1SS7, 
Mace, six miles from Crawfordsville, Indiana. He notes ‘they 


they 
Oscar Vaught shot two out of a flock of eight or ten near 


were in the centre of a dense wood, feeding upon elm buds. 
They were very gentle, but after I had fired twice they flew and 
IT was unable to find them again.” These specimens are in the 
collection of Prof. O. P. Jenkins, now of Leland Stanford, Jr., 
University, Palo Alto, Cala. In the collection of Mr. Morcom | 
saw six males and two females, marked Berry Lake, Indiana, 


31 
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April 3, 1887, also four males from the same locality, dated April 
18, 1887. Mr. G. G. Williamson was successful in adding three 
other records from the vicinity of Bloomington, Indiana, the 
same spring. April 27, 1857, he noted one; April 29, two; and 
again April 30. Mr. C. A. Stockbridge, Fort Wayne, Indiana, 
has a specimen in his collection which was taken near that city 
and brought to him bya friend about May 6, 1887. It was taken 
near that place, and was said to have been one of eight or nine. 
Mr. R. Turtle, a taxidermist of Chicago, showed me a numbei 
of specimens of these birds of which he said he killed ten May 
§, 1887, at Berry Lake, Indiana, and thirteen May to, at Whiting, 
Indiana. In Mr. Morcom’s collection are also two specimens, a 
male and a female labelled Berry Lake, Ind., May 1o, 1887. 
In March, 1887, they seem to have appeared in some numbers 
in Fulton County, Kentucky. Mr. L. O. Pindar, in ‘The Auk’ 
for July, 1887, notes them March 18, 22, and 25. This is the 
only record from south of the Ohio River. 

April 2, 1887, Mr. E. E. Thompson noted about thirty neat 
Toronto, Ontario. April 5, 1887, Dr. Bergtold records the cap- 
ture of two near Brant, Erie Co., New York. 

Their distribution appeared to be not so extensive in 1888S and 
the early part of 1889. Mr. Edward P. Carlton, Madison, Wis- 
consin, says: ‘* During the winter of 1888-89, at Wauwatosa, 
Wis., I saw only one flock of about eighteen, and they were 
very wary and kept well to the tops of the trees. This was 
on the 11th or 12th of November, 1888.” Mr. Stewart E. White 
of Grand Rapids, Mich., notes that in the former year a few 
were seen in that city in January and February, and in the lat- 
ter year he says they were first seen April 10, and occasionally 
from that time to May 13. Mr. Jerome Trombley, Petersburgh, 
Mich., notes that two or three flocks were seen at that place fo1 
the first time in the winter of 1888-89. My friend, Mr. Otto 
Widmann, has very kindly informed me that he saw in the 
collection of Mr. Louis Fuchs, Belleville, Illinois, two male 
Evening Grosbeaks that were taken in St. Clair County, 
Illinois, one of them Feb. 2, 1889. This is the most southern 
[Illinois record and, save Mr. Pindar’s, the most southern exten- 
sion of their range east of the Rocky Mountains. 

Concerning the extensive dispersal of this bird in the winter of 


8 39-90, I offer the following notes some of which have not been 
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presented heretofore. Prof. C. R. Barnes of Madison, Wiscon- 
sin, has kindly furnished me the following from that locality. 
‘The birds were first seen here Nov. 20, 1889,—two or three 
only. Later, but just when Iam unable to say, they appeared 
in numbers, a flock of about fifty staying through the winter. 
They ate the buds of the elm and maple trees and the seed of the 
box elder (Megundo acerotdes). They also ate the buds of the 
latter tree to some extent, but chiefly the seeds which they neatly 
extracted from the samaras. The flock was last noted on March 
29, but a pair was seen late in May.” Mr. Edward P. Carlton 
vives the following notes from Wauwatosa, Wisconsin. ‘* Nov. 
9g, 1889, I saw a flock of fifteen Evening Grosbeaks, in a row of 
box elders, feeding upon the seeds. Nov. 13, a large flock near 
the Public Square. Jan. 1o, 1890, I saw three, and throughout 
the month they were frequently seen, last on the 29th. They 
were next seen Feb. 23; on that date it was snowing very hard. 
Feb. 25 [ saw a flock of fifteen flying about apparently blinded 
by the storm. Feb. 26 I saw a single Evening Grosbeak appar- 
ently much excited; it uttered continually a loud call note. 
March 1, thermometer zero this morning; I saw a single female. 
They were seen occasionally throughout the month, and were 
last noted April 2. During their stay with us thev were exceed- 
ingly tame as a rule, and boys could easily get them with slings. 
The only thine they fed on, as far as I could see, was the seeds 
of the box elder, and in stripping them from the trees they re- 
minded me of a lot of clumsy Crossbills. Cold did not seem to 
have the slightest effect on them, while during a snow storm they 
would move around a good deal. Males in full plumage, that is fine 
ones, were not common, even in a flock of twenty or thirty.” 
Mr. O. G. Libby informs me a few were seen at Barron, Wis- 
consin, Nov. 20, 1889. In a week twenty or thirty appeared and 
remained all winter eating the buds of the elms and maples. 
They remained until March 29, 1890, though in smaller numbers. 
The same gentleman says: ‘tA flock of fifteen or twenty was 
noted by me the past winter and spring (1889-90) at Patch Grove, 
Grant Co., Wisconsin, also at Boscobil, Grant Co., and at Bloom- 
ington. Prof. F. Cramer, Lawrence University, Appleton, Wis- 
consin, says: ‘* Last winter (1889-90) I became very much in- 
terested in a flock of Evening Grosbeaks that made a crab apple 
tree in my yard their headquarters for some time. The tree 
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bore a large number of little yellow crab apples that were worth 
nothing to us. Most of them remained hanging on the tree 
until the visit of these birds. ‘They came in a flock of about 
twenty-five, and remained in the neighborhood at least ten days. 
They spent much of their time on our tree, and stripped it of its 
apples before they disappeared. Sometimes a few of them fed 
on apples which had fallen on the snow. They were lively and 
made a little music sometimes, but their principal business 
seemed to be eating. Chey were here not far from Christmas. 
They appeared again for a day or two in the spring, but there 
were only a few of them 

Prof. Charles A. Davis, Alma, Michigan, informs me one of 
his students brought him some specimens about Jan. 15. 1890. 
‘They had then been in the city only a few days. Their favor- 
ite haunt was a small grove of maples and beeches directly oppo- 
site our college buildings. They remained until well along into 
May except for atime in April. The flock returned to the grove 
where they made their home, again and again, notwithstand- 
bh] 


e number at each return.” 


ing the fact that boys shot a considerab 
They were also noted at Saginaw the same winter. Prof. I’. M 

McFarland, Olivet, Michigan, says: **Vhe only Evening Gros- 
beaks seen here for many years were taken April 14, 1Sgo. A 
day or two previous they were seen in the neighborhood of Bat 

tle Creek, nineteen miles west of here During the next ten o1 
twelve days [| saw many of them in flocks of not more than 
twenty or twenty-five. They frequented the orchards about the 
village, and were not at all shy.” Mr. Charies B. Cook, Agri- 
cultural College, Michigan, informs me that these birds were 
quite common tor the first time all of the winter of 1558-89, in 
flocks. ‘They all left by the first of May. 

Mr. Stewart E. White has generously placed his notes upon 
the species, for the year 15go, at my disposal, and from them I 
take the following. They appeared at Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan, that year March 5, and were last seen May 14. 

“March 5, hearing a sharp, metallic cry, often repeated, I started 
to investigate and was pleased to find a flock of about thirty 
Evening Grosbeaks. They were feeding on the ground and 
hearing me approach flew into the trees. The birds were very 
shy, thei behavior being in marked contrast with that of other 


flocks I have seen. The males have a single metallic cry like 
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the note of a trumpet. the females a loud chattering like the 
large Cherry Birds (Ampelts garrulus). Their flight through 
the woods is very swift, reminding one, by the dexterity with 
which they avoid the branches, of a Pigeon; when in the open, 
however, it is more after the manner of a Blackbird. March 6 
I tried to find this flock, but did not succeed. [, however, found 
four males feeding along a fence row. 

‘¢ March 18.— When on the ground feeding they are quite 
silent. A flock lit in a tree very close to me, and [ noticed that 
they have a chirping note like the sound of a distant flock of 
English Sparrows. When on the ground they progress by hop- 
ping, holding themselves like Robins. They turn over the leaves 
with great dexterity picking up the seeds found under them. 
When wounded, they are very handy with their large beaks; I 
carried one some distance by inducing him to seize a_ stick. 
They were loth to leave the woods. They did not leave until 
[ had fired several shots, and even then they circled around sev- 
eral times. This reluctance was caused by the abundance of 
maple ‘mast.’ 

‘May 3.—The Grosbeaks have left the maples and have gone 
to the pines. 

‘May 14.—The Evening Grosbeaks have appeared in large 
numbers. They are in the tops of the tallest pines, and are 
very shy. Their song is a wandering, jerky warble, beginning 
low, suddenly increasing in power, and as suddenly ceasing, as 
though the singer were out of breath.” 

Mr. James Savige, Ann Arbor, Michigan, notes that Mr. E. 
W. Owen saw Evening Grosbeaks at Ypsilanti, Michigan, in 
January, 1Sgo, and they remained common until the last week 
of April. April 12, Mr. Savage saw two flocks at Geddes, 
Michigan. Mr. Wm. Lambie also reports them from Ypsilanti, 
Jan. 31. Mr. Jerome Trombley, at Petersburgh, Mich., Jan. 
18, 1Sgo, saw a flock of fifteen. They were the first for the 
year. ‘These birds remained until Feb. 10. 

Mr. F. C. Test of Purdue University, Lafayette. Indiana, 
writes me that Mr. H. W. McCoy shot a male from a flock of 
between twenty and thirty in an extensive tract of woods about 
two miles west of that city, Feb. 1, 1890. They became very 
timid after this shot. Mr. L. T. Meyer reports them from 
Whiting, Lake Co., Indiana, in January and February. Dr. 
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A. W. Brayton of Indianapolis told me of the capture of a speci- 
men near that city in the winter of 1889-90. Mr. Chas. A. 
Stockbridge, Fort Wayne, Indiana, reports having seen two 
males Feb. 15. They were seen again the next day, when they 
became common. This is the only season they have ever been 
common there. The other specimen, of which Mr. Widmann 
wrote, in the collection of Mr. Fuchs at Belleville, Illinois, was 
taken in St. Clair County, April 19, 1890. 

As we note these, our minds recall some of the many places 
to which these birds of the Northwest chanced to stray in their 
wanderings that winter. Mr. E. E. Thompson reports them 
from Kingston, Toronto, Peel County, and Hamilton, Onta- 
rio; Mr. William B. Marshall from Wayland, Steuben Co., 
New York, in February; Mr. J. A. Loring from Owego, 
New York, Mr. j. L. Davison from Lockport, New York, M1 
E. D. Wintle from Montreal, Quebec, in January and Febru- 
iy; Dr. Bergtold from Buffalo, New York, Jan. ro and 18; 
Prof. W. W. Cooke from Burlington, Vermont, in February ; 
Mr. H. L. Clark from Amherst, Massachusetts, Jan. 8; Mr. 
E. HW. Forbush from Hampden Co, Massachusetts, Feb. ©; Mr. 
A. C. Bent, March 8, from Taunton, Massachusetts; Mr. R. 
O. Morris, March 21, about twenty from Springfield, Massachu- 
setts. Mr. Wm. Brewster from eastern New Hampshire and 
Massachusetts; Mr. John H. Sage from Portland, Conn., in 
February and March: Mr. C. K. Averill, Gaylordsville, Con- 
necticut, March ro. Dr. B. H. Warren (‘Birds of Pennsylvania,’ 
Revised Edition, ISOQO, p- 225) Says of their occurrence in that 
State: ‘*It appears these birds were quite common in many of the 


western, northern and central parts of the State, but rare, or not 


seen at least, in some of the eastern counties, from the date of 


their first appearance (December, 185g) to the present time (May 
15, 1Sgo).” It is not every winter that these birds cross the Mis- 
sissippi, and it is unusual when we note their wide distribution 
east of that river. Michigan appears to be more often visited 
than any other State noted here. As has been observed, its first 
recorded extension of range east of Lake Superior was at Toronto, 
Ontario, in 1854; next it was noted from Ohio in 1860; from On- 
tario again in 1866; and from Michigan in 1869. Doubtless, had 
there been the number of observers at those times there are now, 


we should have learned more of the extent of those dispersals. 
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The first extensive wanderings of the Evening Grosbeaks, as far 
as we know, appear to have occurred in 1871, when they ex- 
tended south into Illinois and east into Ontario. In 1879 they 
were found in localities as far apart as Charles City, lowa, and 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. In the winter of 1886-S7 they were 
reported from Nebraska, Iowa, Lllinois, Kentucky, Indiana, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, New York, and Ontario. That year they 
appear to have been most common in the States of Iowa, Indi- 
ana and Illinois, and the area of eastern North America cov- 
ered was the greatest known up to that time, but this was very 
much exceeded by the wide distribution of the species in the 
winter of 1SSg—-go, when, although they do not appear to have 
been as numerous in some localities as in the last’ preceding 
dispersal, they reached nearly to the Atlantic coast at several 
localities. It will be noted, however, that we lack information 
concerning their movements that winter west of the Mississippi. 
Now that the number of observers is sufficient to note the 
movements of these birds with reasonable accuracy, it seems 
probable that much more may be learned of their winter range. 
In conclusion I beg to express my appreciation of the kindness 
of Dr. C. Hart Merriam, in aflording me valuable assistance 


in preparing this paper. 


A PRELIMINARY LIST OF THE BIRDS OF SAN 
JOSE, COSTA RICA 





BY GEORGE K. CHERRIE. 
(Continued from p. 27.) 


55. Euetheia pusilla.—Common resident. Found on both Atlantic and 
Py : Pacific sides of the Cordillera, but not lower down than 2000 feet altitude 

The preceding and the present species are frequently kept in cages; the 
song is short, without variation, yet rather pleasant. 

59. Passerina cyanea Rarely met with about San José, and then only 
immature birds during the months of October and November. Adult 
birds are tolerably common in the low country on both coasts until as 


late as the twentieth of March. 
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60. Zonotrichia capensis costaricensis.*—.\bundant resident. Four o1 
five broods are reared each year. The breeding season commences early 
in April and continues until the last of August Ordinarily the nest is 
placed on or near the ground, in some low bush or shrub. Much indi 
vidual taste is displaved in the locality selected and in the materials used 
in construction. Often one may find a nest at the very doorway of his 
house in the middle of the city, or again in the fields far from any habi- 
tation, while its owner is equally happy in either place and always full of 
sone. Of the half dozen nests before me, the three that were built in 
bushes, from one to three feet above the ground, are quite bulky, con- 
structed outwardly of dry grass stems and rootlets, inwardly of fine soft 
grass. Two of the nests have a scanty lining of horse-hairs, while the 
third is well lined with soft, white, chicken feathers. The nests that were 
built on the ground are much more compactly built, there is less of the 
rough, bulky exterior, while the layer of soft, fine grass is much thicker. 
Two of the nests are without the lining of horse-hairs or feathers. 
One is lined with green feathers of the Yellow-headed Parrot (Amazona 
auropaliiata). The average inside measurements are 1.50 inches in 
depth by 2 oo in diameter. A nest taken in San José, June 30, 18go, pre 
sents some peculiarities, the owner having appropriated to itself the old 
nest of a Mferula gray’, only adding a lining of soft, dry grass, and this 
chiefly at the upper edge so as to contract the rim, and then an inner lin- 
ing of a few horse-hairs. It measures 2.25 inches in diameter by 2 00 
deep. The nest of the Thrush had measured 4 inches in diameter inside. 
The outside measurements of the entire nest are 6.50 inches in diametet 
by 3.00 deep When first taken the structure was very pretty, being com 
pletely covered with bright green moss 


] 


The eggs area rather pale glaucous green, speckled with walnut brown, 


the spots thickest about the larger end. Some eggs are blotched with 


ro 
walnut brown in a band about the larger end; such have very few specks 
about the smaller end. The average measurements of a dozen eges art 
79 X .54 inch. 

This Sparrow is found abundantly up to an elevation of about 7000 feet 
and down to within a thousand feet of the coast level. It is distinctly a 
bird of the open country 

61. Spiza americana Rai ibout San José Arrives about Sept. 27 
and is not seen after April 2 Birds in young plumage greatly predom- 
inate. 


62. Pyrgisoma cabanisi.—Common resident, frequenting the hedge- 


rows in the outskirts of the city It is seldom seen far from the ground, 
usually scratching about amoney the dry leaves Several broods are 
rearedeach year. Young birds just able to fly are taken as early as June 


6, and as late as November 1o \ nest of this species taken June 5, 1559, 
was found on the ground in a slight hollow at the foot of a few stalks of 


sugar cane. It was coinposed chietly of dead and rotting grass stems, 
y | 4 gy 


* Allen, Bull. A. M. N. H., Vol. UI, p. 374. 
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lined with fine rootlets and a few horse-hairs. It measures inside 2.75 
inches in diameter by 1.50 in depth. The nest contained two fresh eggs, 
white with a faint bluish tinge, thinly speckled with cinnamon except at 
the larger end where the spots are more of achestnut, larger, and crowded 
together, forming a distinct band. The eggs are eliptical ovate and 
measure .gI X .64 and .go X .66 inch. 

Young birds differ decidedly from the adult, and may be described as 
follows: (& juv., no. 4977, M.N. de C. R., San José, June 6, 1890, Geo. K. 
Cherrie). Above, bistre brown with olive shading; less olive and deeper 
brown on crown and occiput; most of the feathers with a blackish bar 
across the tip, giving the back a somewhat mottled appearance. Wing- 
coverts olive brown, the greater series tipped with tawny olive, forming a 
distinct band. Remiges dusky. Forehead and auriculars black. Cheeks 
and loral region whitish, mottled with dusky. Throat whitish, faintly 
speckled with dusky tips to the feathers. Breast and sides dusky wood- 
brown, becoming paler and more buffy on belly and crissum. Breast and 
belly with distinct dusky stripes. The adult plumage is attained by the 
first moult, which goes on comparatively slowly, requiring about three 
months for its completion. The plumage of the young has almost en- 
tirely disappeared below, before the moult commences on the back. 

I have not noted the species below an altitude of 2800 feet, nor above 
5000 feet. 

63. Pyrgisoma leucotis.—Rare about San José, but common enough at 
a slightly lower altitude. Its habits are similar to those of P. cabanis?. 
The nest and eggs I have not met with, but several broods of young are 
reared each year, birds just from the nest being found from June until 
November. I think birds do not attain the completely adult plumage 
until the second year, differing, however, only in having a dusky 
olive brown head, instead of black, and the upper back more ashy. 
Young birds are very much browner above and are faintly mottled with 
blackish tips to many of the feathers. The throat is blackish, breast 
dusky olive mottled with dusky, belly olive yellowish, crissum and flanks 
rufous. 

64. Spinus mexicanus.—Tolerably common resident. 

65. Eucorystes wagleri.—Seldom met with about San José. I think 
that only one brood of young is reared each year. Young birds are uni- 
form black above with a slight gloss, rump brownish. The crown and 
occiputand sides of head are like the back, but there is a broad pale 
yellowish supraloral stripe extending to just back of the eye; in some 
examples the yellowish color meets in a band across the forehead. 
Throat, breast, bellysand thighs dusky blackish with faint brownish 
shade; crissum tawny. 

66. Amblycercus holosericeus.—Not common in the vicinity of the city 
Common on both the Atlantic and Pacific slopes down as far as the coast, 
and I have taken examples at an altitude of over 6000 feet. The young do 
not differ from the adult. 
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67. Icterus spurius.—Migrants arrive as early as July 31, and linge 
until as lateas March 12. Birds in young plumage predominate 

68. Icterus galbula.—Not nearly as common as the preceding species, 
appearing much later in the season, not having been noted earlier than 
October 5. In the spring I have seen birds as late as March 16. 

69. Callothrus robustus.—Common resident, but much more abundant 
during the dry season. Are gregarious, associating in large flocks. For 
description of the eggs see page 26 of the present volume. 

70. Sturnella magna mexicana.—Common resident. 

71. Psilorhinus mexicanus.—Common resident. Somewhat gregari- 
ous. The plumage of the young does not differ from that of the adult. 
Only one brood is reared each year. As far as my observations have gone 
they are not found below an altitude of 2500 feet nor above 4500. 

72. Xiphorhynchus pusillus.—Accidental visitor in the vicinity of San 
José. A single specimen was taken August 26, 1891. 

73- Thamnophilus doliatus.—I shot a single straggler from the coast 
region November 23, 1890. Found only on the Pacific side of the 
country. 

74. Sayornis aquatica.—Tolerably common resident. I have not seen 
either nest or eggs, but breeding evidently commences early in February. 
A female taken February 16, 1890, had the oviduct enlarged. 

75. Todirostrum cinereum.—Tolerably common resident. For notes 
on the nidification see this journal, Vol. VIII, p. 233. 

76. Tyranniscus parvus.—Oct. 13, 1889, a single female was taken near 
the city, —the only example I have seen at this altitude. 

77. Elainea pagana subpagana.—Abundant resident. I have already 
described the nesting habits of this species (see this journal, Vol. VIII, 
p- 235). 

78. Legatus albicollis.—Rare. Two specimens have been taken in the 
vicinity of San José, both males, the first, July 29, 1889, and the second 
June 7, 1891. Dr. Don Francisco Castro secured a female and two young 
at San Sebastian a few miles south of San José. They were taken July 
14, 1891. The young birds are darker above than the adult. The crown 
is almost black and without indication of the concealed spot of sulphur 
yellow. The superciliary stripe and band across the nape are much 
broader and tinged with buffy. The greater and median coverts are 
rather broadly tipped with vinaceous cinnamon, the lesser coverts, feath- 
ers of the rump, upper tail-coverts, and rectrices (except the outer pair) 
are edged and tipped with brown, more of a chestnut hue. Below, much 
paler, straw yellow, and with the dusky striations confined to the breast; 
sides and flanks almost immaculate. 

79. Myiozetetes texensis.—Tolerably common. For notes on nesting 
habits see this Journal, Vol. VIII, p. 235. Young birds do not differ from 
the adults. 

80. Pitangus derbianus.—Rare about San José. 


81. Myiodynastes luteiventris. — Rare visitor in the neighborhood of 


San José. 
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82. Myiodynastes audax.—Rare resident. 

83. Megarhynchus pitangua.—-Tolerably common. Somewhat grega- 
rious, or perhaps it is only the members of single families that appear 
to remain together for some months after the end of the breeding season. 
Sefior Alfaro secured a nest at Alajuela, May 18, 1888. Incubation was far 
advanced. The eggs are white, blotched and speckled with seal brown ; 
only two were found with the nest; they measure .g4 X .72 and .1.05 X 
.76inch. The nest is very roughly constructed of strips from banana 
leaves, a few rootlets, and plant fibres, without any lining. 

84. Empidonax flaviventris.—Somewhat rare at San José and only 
noted during the months of September and October. The earliest arri- 
val Sept. 3, and the latest record Oct. 27. Tolerably common lower down 
on both coasts where it is found until as late as May 13. 

85. Empidonax acadicus.—Tolerably common from about September 
17 until May 11. They are found on both coasts and up to an altitude of 
about 6000 feet. 

86. Contopus virens.—Tolerably common from about August 20 until 
April 29. 

87. Contopus richardsoni —Typical examples arrive later and disap- 
pear earlier than birds of the preceding species. 

88. Contopus borealis.—Never common, but seen occasionally from 
October 2 until May 7. 

89. Contopus brachytarsus.—A rare bird in Costa Rica. There are 
only three examples in the collection of the Museo Nacional; two were 
taken at San José, one October 2 and the other August 27. 

go. Myiarchus crinitus.—Very rare transient visitor at San José, but 
fairly common on both coasts during the winter season in the north. 

gt. Myiarchus lawrencei nigricapillus.—Common resident. 

g2. Tyrannus melancholicus satrapa.—Abundant resident. Breeding 
commences the latter part of June and continues throughout August. 
Young birds resemble the adults, lacking only the concealed crown patch. 

93: Milvulus tyrannus.—Resident, but much more abundant at some 
seasons than at others ;—that is, immediately after the breeding season 
(from the latter part of April until the first of July) they become quite 
common about the suburbs of the city, and remain so until the middle of 
December. 


( To be continued.) 
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A STUDY OF THE SPARROW HAWKS (SUBGENUS 
TINNUNCULUS) OF AMERICA, WITH ESPEC- 
IAL REFERENCE TO THE CONTINENTAL 
SPECIES (FAZCO SPARVERIUS LINN.)* 


BY EDGAR A. MEARNS. 


Tuts subgenus has its centre of development in the tropical 
portion of America, two of the threet known American spe- 
cies being peculiar to the West Indian region, the third, /7a/co 
(7innunculus) sparverius, extending from the equator south- 
ward to the extremity of the Southern American continent, and 
northward to Hudson’s Bay and Alaska, extreme points in its 
longitudinal dispersion being Unalaska and Pernambuco. These 


species may be recognized by the following : 


Synopsis of the American Species. 


A. Species havinga single color phase — not dichromatic. Front and 


auriculars distinctly whitish; back always entirely rufous, with or 
without black bars or spots; with no conspicuous superciliary stripe of 
white; under surface of wing with the quills (usually) barred entirely 
across with black and white. 
a. Vertex with or without a patch of rufous; tail of male with a single 
subterminal zone of black; rump and anterior portion of back immacu- 
late ; spots of under surface small and rather sparse. 
1. Falco sparverius. Male: Top of head varying from light bluish 
ash to blackish slate, usually without conspicuously darker shaft 
streaks, particularly on the rusty crown patch, when present; wings 
bluish ash, witha few small black spots. Female: Black bars of tail 
narrower than the fulvous rufous interspaces; spots of under surface 
reddish brown, tending to form longitudinal streaks. 
Habitat.—Whole of North and South America, straggling to the 
West Indies. 


* The Sparrow Hawks of America are wholly different from the bird which bears 


latter belongs to the genus ccipiter (the same 


that includes our Cooper’s and Sharp-shinned Hawks), while the American Spar- 


the same name in Europe. The 


row Hawks belong to the subgenus 7innunculus of Falco in which are included the 


Kestrel, Red-footed Falcon, Lesser Kestrel, and other Old World species. 

t I have here adopted Mr. Ridgway’s recent views (see *The Auk,’ Vol. VIII, Janu- 
ary, 1891, p. 113) inuniting Fa/co dominicensis Gmel. and F. sparverioides Vig., of the 
West Indies, as dichromatic phases of a single species, the material at my command 
being insufficient to enable me to decide the question independently. 
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5. Vertex always (?) rufous; tail of male crossed by numerous black 
bars; rump and anterior portion‘of back transversely barred or spotted 
with black; breast and sides thickly spotted with large black spots. 
2. Halco caribbearum. Male: Top of head dark bluish plumbeous, 
the feathers (including those of the rusty vertex) streaked with black 
centrally ; wings dark bluish plumbeous, very heavily spotted with 
black; entire rufous surface heavily barred with black. Female: 
Black bars of tail broader than the castaneous rufous interspaces ; 
spots of under surface black, many of them cordate. 
Habitat.—Lesser Antilles. 
B. Two distinct color phases. Front and auriculars dusky; back entire- 
ly plumbeous in the male (dark phase); with broad white frontal and 
superciliary stripes; under surface of quills white, merely serrated with 
dusky along the terminal portion of the shaft (light phase). 
3. Falco domincensts. Male (dark phase): Above, dark plumbe- 
ous, except the tail, which is as in sfarverius. Below, deep rufous, 
with a wash of plumbeous across the jugulum, and the throat gravish 
white. Inner webs of quills slaty, crossed by indistinct dusky bars. 
There is sometimes a trace of rufous in the plumbeous of crown 


Female (dark phase): Top of head slate-gray; upper parts rufous 


brown, banded with dull black; underparts, including lining of 


wings, castaneous rufous; inner webs of primaries dull grayish ru- 
fous, with transverse cloudings of dusky. Male (light phase) : Above 
rufous, as in sfarverius, but with little transverse spotting of black on 
scapulars ; crown and wings bluish gray, the former usually without 
a rusty centre; a conspicuous white superciliary stripe, and front 


broadly white; ‘moustache’ across cheeks indistinct or obsolete. 


Below, immaculate white, the breast stained with a delicate shade of 


salmon-rufous. Female (light phase): Above similar to the dark 
phase, but with crown bluer, showing a patch of rufous. Below 
buffy white or very pale rufous, finely spotted or streaked with pale 
rusty brown; throat white. 

Habitat.— West Indies, (Cuba, Hayti, San Domingo, and Porto Rico), 


casually to southern Florida (?). 


Before discussing the geographical races and incipient forms 
of the single continental species, depending on locality, it will be 
well to consider the variations, in all these species, which depend 


upon sex, age, and season. 


Dimorphism is confined, so far as known in this group, to the West 
Indian Sparrow Hawk (Falco dominicensis). In this species there is a 
light phase which quite closely resembles typical sAarveréus of the east- 
ern United States, but is whiter, with some of the dark markings reduced 
or obsolete, and the colors finer and brighter, and a dark phase in which 


the markings are intensified, the rufous of the upper surface, except the 
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tail, replaced by dark plumbeous in the male, and both sexes deep rufous, 
on the underparts. 

Sexual Differences.—In all plumages succeeding that of downy nest- 
lings, the sexes are readily distinguishable. In addition to its larger 
size, the female may be instantly recognized by the absence of plumbeous 
on the wings. The regular transverse barring or spotting from the nape 
to the extremity of the tailis diagnostic of the female in all but Falco 
carithbearum, in which the male is similarly banded, and F. sfarverzus 
equatortalis, in which the rump of the female is immaculate. In all, the 
plumage of the female is duller; and, as a rule, the markings of the under 


parts (except in Falco caribbe@arum) are brownish instead of black, and 


tending to longitudinal stripes rather than round spots. The female of 


Falco sparverius, except in the subspecies @guatorralis, usually lacks the 
tawny ochraceous buff of the underparts which distinguishes adult males. 
The reddish crown patch is common to both sexes and all ages, though 
often much reduced in size or entirely absent, except in specimens from 
the interior region of North America, in which it is largely developed. 
The feathers of the rusty crown patch are often more streaked centrally 
with dusky or plumbeous in females than in males. 

Differences depending on Age.—The aye differences in the American 
species of this group are lirmited to slight modifications of the adult, a 
marked peculiarity being the early age at which the perfect adult plu- 
mage is acquired. All winter specimens from north of the equator are 
practically in adult plumage, though young birds at that season are dis- 
tinguishable by the paler yellow of the cere and feet, as well as by ana- 
tomical conditions. I am inclined to the opinion that the oldest males, in 
F.. sparvertus are those having the least number of spots on the undet 
surface, though Florida specimens show less spotting than those from 
other regions on the continent of America (unless those from near the 
coast in equatorial South America), thus approaching, as they sometimes 
do in other respects, the (usually) unspotted West Indian Falco domint- 
censis. Specimens from the western United States, Mexico, Central and 
Southern America, are all spotted below, though afew from Texas and 
Arizona are slightly so. 

The series of young males of the year from east of the Mississippi 
River comprises specimens taken in June, July, August, September and 
October, those captured during the last month being mostly in the patchy 
condition incident to the transition from the young to the adult plumage. 
These young males differ from adults at the same season in having the 
feathers edged with white or pale rusty, and the markings suffused. The 
buffy ochraceous color of the underparts is much paler, usually cream- 
buff, though the intensity varies much with the individual, even in young 
of the same brood. The spotting, which is chiefly confined to the sides 
or flanks in old males, extends to the front of the chest, where the spots 
have a linear instead of rounded form. In most very young birds the 
ashy feathers of the crown and wing-coverts have rusty edges, the former 


with narrow, dark shaft-streaks, also extending to the rusty crown patch 
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which is somewhat restricted; but in a very young example, collected by 
Spencer F. Baird, at Carlisle, Pennsylvania, June 6, 1844 (Smiths. Inst., 
No. 1598), there is very little pale edging to the feathers of the upper sur- 
face, which appear almost as sharply patterned as in adults, and the un- 
derparts are strongly ochraceous fulvous. 

In the young there is also a stronger tendency to irregularity in the 
pattern of the tail-feathers, in which the rufous is sometimes restricted to 
the middle pair and irregular areas upon those next them, the outer four 
or five feaghers being variously banded, striped, or spotted with black, 
cinereous, and ochraceous, especially on their terminal portion; but 
variations in the amount of variegation of the tail are not confined to 
young birds, adults, especially from the eastern United States, showing 
very considerable departures from the common style, in which the tail is 
plain rufous, subterminally banded with black, and tipped with (usually) 
white, with the outer feather, and often the outer portion of the one next 
it varied with black and white, but which quite frequently have strong 
indications of additional black bands, and variable areas of ochraceous 
white, ochraceous ash, and rusty, scattered promiscuously over the inter- 
spaces. 

The transverse barring of black on back and scapulars is sometimes 
nearly as in adults, but the bars are usually more numerous, extending 
nearer to the nape. The tips of the wing quills are broadly edged with 
white; and the terminal band on the rectrices is more apt to appear rusty 
instead of white, with the central pair often cinereous. 

I am unable to appreciate any intermediate phase of plumage between 
that of the first plumage and the adult male of winter. The latter garb is 
assumed gradually during September and October. 

Young females are still more similar to adults, the difference consisting 
almost wholly in the deeper, more suffused markings, and sharper streak- 
ing of the crown. 

Seasonal Vartation.—An examination of 161 males develops the tact 
that there is a well-marked difference between the plumages of winter and 
summer, the difference being in the intensity of coloring. The largest 
series from one region comes from Arizona. The date of capture has 
been accurately noted on the labels of 31 males from that Territory, of 
which number 23 have acquired the adult plumage. Four are moulting 
birds, changing from the plumage of summer to that of winter, taken from 
September 15 to October 17; nine specimens, captured between the dates 
of December 6 and February I9, represent the typical plumage of winter; 
and ten, taken in April and May, are in the summer plumage of the resi- 
dent Arizona bird, migrants having departed before that season. April 
and May specimens are much paler throughout, this being especially 
noticeable upon the under surface, where the tawny ochraceous buff of 
the winter plumage is replaced by cream-buff. The three black nape 
patches appear more distinct, from the paling of the surrounding plumage 
of the neck, which, in summer, shows as a collar of ochraceous buff. The 


seasonal difference is so considerable that specimens could readily be as- 
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signed to the winter or summer plumage without reterence to the labels, 
though one unusually pale winter specimen (No. 29,569, Am. Mus. coll., 
January 27), and another exceptionally dark one, taken May 28 (No. 
51,642, Am. Mus. coll.), approach each other closely. The newly ac- 
quired feathers, in the four specimens taken during September and Octo- 
ber, are somewhat more deeply colored than in winter birds, in which the 
plumage has been worn for some time. Three of the four have but little 
black spotting on the wing-coverts. 

There are 55 males from east of the Mississippi River, of whjch all but 
8 have the date of capture fixed. Thirteen of those remaining are young, 
leaving 34 for comparison as to the seasonal variation. From an examin- 
ation of this material it appears that, though the individual variation in 
the depth of coloring is far greater than in Western specimens, often 
overlapping the seasonal difference, the average seasonal variation is the 
same as in the Arizona series, just compared. The greatest intensity of 
coloring is reached in the month of November, when the winter dress is 
new, at which season the underparts, excepting the throat and crissum, 
become deep cinnamon rufous, as exemplified by specimens from Penn- 
sylvania (No. 1752, Smithsonian collection, Carlisle, November 25, 1844, 
S. F. Baird) and Louisiana (Covington, November 15, 1889, G. Kohn). 
During the first two months of winter this color gradually fades, becom- 
ing pale pinkish buff in some examples before the end of February, 
while others retain a deeper tint through the spring months, through 
delay in moulting, or being naturally deeper hued than most individuals. 
As in the Arizona series, the wing-coverts are less spotted with black in 
winter than in summer, several of them having this portion of the wing 
entirely plain, while in others the sagittate spots are few in number; and 
corresponding differences in the seasonal coloration of the upper surface 
of the body are found, though the pale, buffy collar is indistinct in the 
Eastern bird. The seasonal variation in other parts of North America 
corresponds closely to that noted in the above series from Arizona and 
the eastern United States; but the data at command are insufficient to 
show the amount and character of seasonal changes in the plumage of the 
forms from Central and South America, the date of capture having been 
written on but few labels. The change from the pale summer dress to 
the darker plumage of winter occurs with the fall moult, from August to 
October, being complete in most cases by the end of the latter month. 

Females are considerably darker in winter than in summer. The dates 
of capture of 17 females, taken by the writer in central Arizona, cover 
every month of the year but June and August. Beyond the conditions 
incident to a change of plumage, the seasonal variation is confined to a 


paling of the colors in summer, at which season the upper surface is 


chiefly ochraceous cinnamon instead of the darker, more vinaceous, tint of 


winter. <A similar difference is noted in the females from other regions 
though the number of specimens from single localities is insufficient fora 


thorough comparison. 
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Falco sparverius Zzzz. 
AMERICAN SPARROW HAWK. 


Fflabitat.— Entire continents of both North and South Amer- 
ica and adjacent islands, straggling to the West Indies, etc. 

The range of the Sparrow Hawk extends through 115 degrees 
of latitude and 133 degrees of longitude! Few species of birds 
are capable of following it throughout its breeding range, which 
is nearly co-extensive with the enormous area of its habitat. That 
a species of such wide distribution should not vary is scarcely 
supposable; and, accordingly, we find it exhibiting the results of 
environmental influences to such a degree that it becomes neces- 
sary to recognize no less than six geographical races or subspecies 


as follows :— 


1. Falco sparvertus. Wabitat, northern and eastern United States. 
south through Mexico and Central America to northern South America. 

2. F. s. deserticolus. Wabitat, southwestern United States, north to 
northern California and western Montana, south to Mazatlan in north- 
western Mexico. 

3. F. s. peninsular’s. Wabitat, peninsula of Lower California. 

4. F. s. australis. Wabitat, whole of South America, except the North 
Atlantic and Caribbean coasts; west of the Andes Mountains replaced by 
or mixed with the two following. 

5. F.s @equatortalis. Habitat, Ecuador. 


6. Fis. ctnnamominus. Wabitat, Chile and western Brazil. 


The above arrangement of the subspecies of Falco sparverius 
is based on an examination of 297 specimens,* of which 241 are 
from North America north of Mexico (102 from east and 139 
from west of the Mississippi River), 9 from Mexico, 11 from 
Lower California, 13 from Central America, and 23 from South 


America, the several political divisions being represented as fol- 


* For the use of this material I wish to acknowledge my obligation to Mr. Robert 
Ridgway (for the contribution of 157 specimens in the collection of the Smithsonian 
Institution), Dr. J. A. Allen (7o specimens from the American Museum of Natural 
History), Mr. George B. Sennett (18 specimens from Texas and Pennsylvania), Mr. 
Charles W. Richmond (16 specimens from Montana and Maryland), Mr. Gustave 
Kohn (11 specimens from Louisiana), Mr. G. S. Miller, Jr. (10 specimens from 
Florida, Colorado, Massachusetts, and Nova Scotia), Mr. Jno. H. Sage (8 specimens 
from Connecticut), Mr. F. C. Browne (2 specimens from Florida), Mr. G. H. Rags- 
dale (2 specimens from ‘Texas), Mr. Frank X. Holzner (3 specimens from Minnesota), 
and to Mr. T. R. Taylor, of Rochester, New York, for the generous offer of his collec- 
tion of mounted Sparrow Hawks. 
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lows: Northern British America, 2; Nova Scotia, 3; British 
Columbia, 8; Massachusetts, 2; Connecticut, 11; New York, 1; 


New Jersey, 1; Pennsylvania, 14; Maryland, 6; District of 


Columbia, 1; Virginia, 1; Ohio, 1; Tennessee, 1; Illinois, 93 
Florida, 36; Louisiana, 12; Minnesota, 3; North and South 
Dakota, 10; Montana, 12; Washington, 1; Oregon, 2; Wy- 
oming, 3; Colorado, 7; Nevada, 4; Texas,.19; Arizona, 51; 
California, 20; Lower California, 11; Mexico, 9; Costa Rica, 
5; Nicaragua, 1; Guatemala, 7; Brazil,8; British Guiana, 1 ; 
Bogota, 2; Ecuador, 3; Peru, 1; Chile, 3; Argentine Republic, 
1; Paraguay, 3; Strait of Magellan, 1. 

A critical survey of this material shows that there are as many 
regional phases in the American Sparrow Hawk as there are 
subspecies of Horned Larks (Ofocorés alpestris) ; but, unlike 
that species, these differences are of so slight a character as to be 
insusceptible of intelligent expression in written descriptions, in 
the majority of cases; and it is deemed inadvisable to separate as 
subspecies slight forms that could not be distinguished with 
reasonable certainty without reference to the locality. The six 
subspecies here recognized are capable of ready recognition 
when average examples are compared with the form to which 


they are most closely related. 


Subsp. sparverius Linn. 


As observed by Mr. Ridgway, the most distinct and character- 
istic examples of the sfarverzus type come from the highlands 
‘of Mexico and central America; but, as Linné described it from 
specimens obtained in the eastern United States, breeding birds 


from that general region will be described as typical sparverzus. 


Adult male (based on No. 26,922,Smiths. Inst., NovaScotia, taken, 
with female and one egg, in June, by W. G. Winter). — Back, upper tail cov- 
erts, crown patch, and tail, vinaceous cinnamon rufous, the back and scap- 
ulars rather sparingly barred with black, the tail tipped with white, witha 
broad, subterminal band of black, the outer feather white with four black 
bars on the inner web and a rufous stripe along the inner edge of the 
basal half of shaft; outer web of the next feather with an ashy white area 
in which there isa black spot. Wings bluish gray, with quills black, 
serrated with white on inner webs; coverts with small, oval, black spots. 
Breast ochraceous buff, fading to pale buff posteriorly ; flanks with several 


rows of roundish, black spots; under surface of wing white, barred with 
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dull black on quills, sparingly spotted with black on under wing-coverts ; 
top of head, bluish gray; forehead, ear-coverts, an inconspicuous super- 
ciliary line, and chin, white; moustache, a large postauricular patch and 
three cervical patches, black. Iris, hazel. Bill, cere, tarsi and toes, deep 
chrome; claws black. 

Adult Female (based on No. 77,907, Smiths. Inst., Laurel, Maryland, 
May 4, 1879, collected by G. Marshall).—Upper surface of body cinna- 
mon rufous, inclining to castaneous, transversely barred with blackish; 
quills dusky, barred with rusty and white. Below dirty white, with 
markings of sepia on chest and sides, the spots being chiefly linear on the 
chest, and subcordate on the flanks; posteriorly immaculate. Head as in 
the male. Tail rufous like the back, with about twelve bars of black. 

Young Male (No. 1598, Smiths. Inst., Carlisle, Pennsylvania, June 6, 
1844; collected by S. F. Baird).—Similar to adult male, but with spotting 
of under surface more as in the adult female, the markings extending 
across the chest as numerous, lanceolate, black spots. The tips of the 
quills are broadly edged with whitish; tip of tail pale rusty, plumbeous 
on central feathers; three outer feathers with incomplete bars of black 
and bluish ash. 

Young Female (No. 1599, Smiths. Inst., Carlisle, Pennsylvania, June 
6, 1844; collected by S. F. Baird). —- Similar to adult female, but darker, 
with the upper surface more castaneous, the markings more diffused, the 
under markings nearly all tending to form broadly linear streaks, instead 
of being cordate on the flanks; under surface tinged with ochraceous; 
tips of quills edged with rusty white, top of head, including reddish 
crown patch, with dark shaft-streaks to the feathers. 


Comparison of the specimens from east of the Mississippi 
River, excluding those from Florida and the Gulf Coast, shows 
the following variations. The rusty crown patch varies greatly 
in size, often being restricted to a mere trace, and is wholly ab- 
sent in six specimens, five males and one female, two of which 
are from Connecticut, three from Pennsylvania, and one (female) 
from Mt. Carmel, Illinois, representing both winter and summer 
plumages. The absence or restriction of the crown patch seems 
to be indicative of a high degree of development, occurring in 
very old males, and associated with less spotting of the under sur- 
face, and extension of a bluish color—so characteristic of extreme 
adolescense in the genus Fadco—to the crown, back, scapulars, 
rump and tail ; but it should be remarked, in passing, that the 
amount of variegation of the tail with black and white on the 
outer feathers, or of gray and black barring, appears to be partly 
dependent on age, and subject to extreme variation in specimens 
from the same locality, some having only a portion of the outer 
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tail-teather variegated with black and white, others having two 
or three outer feathers varied with bluish, white and black, while 
in extreme cases the rufous is limited to the basal portion of the 
middle feathers, the rest of the tail being crossed by three or four 
more or less complete bars of black, the intermediate spaces be- 
ing bluish centrally, changing to whitish on the outer feathers. 
The single female in which the crown patch is wanting (No. $4,- 
179, Smiths. Inst., Mt. Carmel, Illinois, Octobe _ 1874; Be ee 
Ridgway), has the top of the head brownish slate, almost as in 
Falco dominticensts. 

All of the males from the eastern United States have a rather 
liberal amount of transverse black markings on the rufous feathers 
of the back and scapulars, though the bluish gray of the wings 
often encroaches considerably on this area; and the feathers of 
the rump and upper tail-coverts are quite often of the same color, 
the latter with a black central spot. 

The white edging to the tips of the tail-feathers often varies to 
cinereous (most often on the central pair), rusty, or yellowish 
or grayish white. Sometimes the central feathers have gray tips 
enclosing a central or two lateral rufous spots, as seen in some ex- 
amples of the light phase of 4. dominicensés. 

With a good series from Florida and the Gulf Coast, I am un- 
able to characterize this littoral form in such a manner that spec- 
imens could be distinguished with any certainty from typical 
sparvertus of the Eastern States, though there are appreciable 
average differences which strike the eye of those accustomed to 
making critical comparisons. The alleged subspecies ¢sabellinus 
is described as having the bluish ash of the head changed to 
plumbeous, without the central patch of rufous, the breast and 
underparts strongly ochraceous, and the spotting much reduced in 
amount, especially below. Except as regards the last particular, 
and a slight disparity of size, the characters assigned prove 
to be wholly inconstant; and, accordingly, the name has been 
dropped from our check-lists. The crown patch js more fre- 
quently absent in specimens from the northward of the latitude of 
Tennessee and Virginia than south of that; :nd the top of the 
head averages more darkly plumbeous in northern birds than in 
those of Florida. Respecting the intensity of the ochraceous 
tinge on the underparts of the male, the difference between the 
about the same. It is most intense 


y 


two series is slight, averagins 
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in two fall specimens coming, respectively, from Louisiana 
(Covington, November 15, 1889, G. Kohn) and Pennsylvania 
(No. 1752, Carlisle, November 25, 1844, Spencer F. Baird). 
The two palest males are from Florida (No. 110, Miakka, April 
10, 1887, J. C. Cahoon, No. 5306, collection of G. S. Miller, 
Jr.) and Connecticut (No. 939, Portland, April 12, 1887, Jno. 
H. Sage), taken in spring. The Florida specimen is entirely 
immaculate below, with only a trace of the usual transverse spot- 
ting on the back and longest scapulars, and with a moderate 
amount of black spotting on the wing-coverts ; while the Connecti- 
cut bird has less spotting than usual in northern specimens. The 
former shows some resemblance to the light phase of the West In- 
dian #7, dominicensts in the blueness of the top of the head, and 
whiteness of the under surface of the wing, in which the black- 
ish transverse bars are obsolete on the outermost feather except 
on its terminal half, where they do not cross the entire web ; but 
it has a large rusty crown patch, and a well-developed black 
moustache, besides lacking the white front and superciliary line 
and having the tail entirely different. In these two specimens 
the breast is very slightly tinged with ochraceous buff. In a 
specimen (No. 1301) collected by Mr. Frank M. Chapman at 
Pine Island, Florida, January 30, 1888, there is also considerable 
resemblance to the pale phase of /. dominicensis. The crown 
is of precisely the same shade of bluish ash, and lacks the rusty 


centre; the breast is tinged with more nearly the same shade of 


ochraceous; but otherwise it is as in sfarver7us. A resem- 
blance to the West Indian species is also seen in No. 6, Miami, 
Florida, March, 1851, collected by Mr. F. C. Browne. This 
bird has the black moustache reduced and mixed with white, 
and has quite strong indications of the white forehead and supercil- 
iary stripe ; and the outer web of the outer tail-feather is white with 
one black spot on the inner web in addition to the one pertain- 
ing to the subterminal zone ; otherwise as in typical sparvertus. 
Other specimens (as No. 100,150, Smiths. Inst.) from Florida 
exhibit considerable whitening of the under surface of the wing. 

Considering the absence of summer specimens in the series be- 
fore me, I should say that the resident Sparrow Hawk of Florida 
is probably paler than that of the New England and Middle 
States, though many of the winter birds are rather highly col. 
ored; that it is much less spotted, especially on the under sur- 
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face, and is, as might be presupposed, of smaller size, with a 
rather large beak ; beyond this, there is nothing worthy of recog- 
nition in the variety zsade//inus so far as the coast region of the 
United States is concerned. The series from Louisiana shows 
the crown to be more darkly plumbeous than in Florida birds. 

In the timbered country of the middle district, from Illinois 
eastward through Ohio, Tennessee, Pennsylvania, etc., there is 
a tendency to somewhat heavier coloration than farther east. 

Sparrow Hawks from the coast region of Texas are similar to 
those from Louisiana, but in western Texas and the Plains region 
lying between the Mississippi River and the Rocky Mountains 
there is a form almost intermediate between typical sparvertus 
and deserticolus of the Great Basin and contiguous areas of the 
Southwest, its relationship to the latter being about the same as 
that existing between Octocoris alpestris arenicola and O. a. 
adusta or chrysolema, of corresponding regions. 

British North America (Nova Scotia, Moose Factory, Hudson’s 
Bay, Fort Rae, and British Columbia) and the northwestern 
United States furnish specimens of unusual depth of coloration, 
though lacking bright rufous tints. In males the spotting of the 
under surface, usually confined to the sides, extends over a larger 
area ; and in females the under surface is more buffy or rufescent 
and the under striping broader and browner. Males taken by 
Captain Charles E. Bendire at Walla Walla, Washington, have 
the breast of a deep cinnamon color. 

Taking in hand the material from south of the United States, 
all specimens from Mexico, except a pair from Mazatlan collected 
by Col. A. J. Grayson, andall from Central America, are distinctly 
sparverius. The males have considerable ochraceous on the 
underparts, and quite distinct moustaches (as much so as in those 
from Arizona, but less than in Eastern specimens). Nos. 103,357 
and 103,358, Smiths. Coll., from Guatemala, have but a trace 
of rusty on the crown; and No. 33,213, Smiths. Coll., from 
San José, Costa Rica, has very little. The remaining seven 
have large rufous crown patches. The tail, as a rule, is less 
variegated than in specimens from the northern part 0! (he con- 
tinent, three having but two black spots,anda fourth only one 
on the lateral feathers, the outer web being plain white, with a 
narrow black line along the shaft; but a similar condition is noted 
in specimens from other regions, among which is one from Hud- 


son’s Bay. 
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In the much too small series of these Hawks before me from 
South America are several, mostly from the northeast coast, that 
are probably referable to sfarvertus; but most of them are 
mixed with the subspecies australis, found over most of South 
America. 


Comparative measurements.—Average of 10 adult males from north of 
the latitude of Virginia and Tennessee, including five which nave the 
rufous crown patch well developed, and five which lack the crown patch 
or exhibit (in two cases) but a trace of it: wing, 188.0; tail, 127.0; chord 
of culmen, 11.8; width of bill at base, 10.0; tarsus, 36.7; middle toe 23.7 
mm. Average of 10 adult males from Florida and Louisiana, including 
five having the rufous crown, and five in which it is wanting (in one) or 
much reduced* : wing 179.0; tail, 118.0; chord of culmen, 12.1; width of 
bill at base, 9.9; tarsus, 34.1; middle toe, 22.7 mm. Average of 10 adult 
females from the eastern United States north of the latitude of Virginia 
and Tennessee: wing, 196.0; tail, 130.0; chord of culmen, 12.6: width of 
bill at base, 11.0; tarsus, 35.8; middle toe, 24.3. Average of 10 adult 
females from Florida: wing, 190.0; tail, 126.0; chord of culmen, 12.3; 
width of bill at base, 10.7; tarsus, 34.3; middle toe, 22.2. Average of six 
adult females from Texas: wing, 200.0; tail, 136.0; chord of culmen, 12.5; 
width of bill at base, 10.8; tarsus, 35.8; middle toe, 24:3 mm. 


From the above measurements it will be seen that Sparrow 
Hawks from Florida and Louisiana are considerably smaller than 
those from the Northern States, while those from Texas are 


larger than in either of the other series. 
Falco sparverius deserticolus, supsp. Nov. 
DESERT SPARROW HAWK. 


Habitat. — Southwestern United States, north to northern 
California and western Montana, south to Mazatlan in north- 


western Mexico. 


General characters. — Larger than Eastern sfarveritus, with relatively 
longer tail. This is a desert form from the treeless regions of the South- 
west. It is paler, much more rufous, and with a larger crown patch than 


in the typical form. The black bars on inner webs of quills do not cross 


** Comparison of the average measurements of five northern and of five southern 
male Sparrow Hawks having large rufous crown patches with five others from each 
region in which it is wanting or reduced to a slight trace, shows the measurements to 


be almost identical, in the two sets of specimens. 
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the entire web, as in sfarverzus, but occur as sparse serrations of dusky 
along outer extremity of shaft, sometimes approaching the condition of 
whiteness seen in the light phase of F. domintcensis, and in some speci- 
mens from Florida. Female with more numerous and yellow spotting 
below, anda redder tone to the under side of the tail. The dark bars of 
the upper surface are narrower, those of the tail being more often incom- 
plete. As the characters on which this subspecies is based are most 
apparent in the female, a specimen of that sex has been selected as the 
type. 

Type, No. 51, 636, Am. Mus. Coll., Q ad.. Fort Verde, Arizona, April 
2g, 1884, Edgar A. Mearns. 

Adult male tn summer (based on No. 51,641, Am. Mus. Coll., Fort 
Verde, Arizona, May 23, 1884).—Back and crown patch, ochraceous buff; 
sides of neck, buff; upper tail-coverts and tail, pale cinnamon rufous; 
back and scapulars slightly spotted and barred with black; tail subterm- 
inally banded with black, and rather broadly tipped with ochraceous 
buff, with three outer feathers mixed with whitish or pale cinereous, 
crossed by irregular black bars, the outer feather white to the base. 
Wings pale plumbeous; quills black, with more white than black on their 
inner webs; coverts with numerous oval or rhomboid black spots; edges 
of crown light cinereous. Underparts cream-buff, with several irregular 
rows of small black spots on the sides, the outermost being cordate and 
the innermost linear. 

Adult male tn winter (Am. Mus. No. 51,654, Fort Verde, Arizona, 
December 6, 1884).—Above pale vinaceous cinnamon rufous, the crown 
patch plain rufous, covering nearly all of the top of the head; back and 
scapulars sparingly barred with black. Tail tipped with white externally, 
cinereous on tips of middle feathers; outer feather white only on oute1 
web and towards tip, with two black spots on inner web; residue of tail 
rufous, subterminally banded with black. Wings and edges of crown, 
plumbeous; coverts sparsely spotted with larger, ovate or cordate, black 
spots. Underparts pale buff, ochraceous buff on chest, sparingly spotted 
with black on sides. 

Adult female in summer (based on the type).—Above tawny ochraceous 
buff, barred with dull black with plumbeous reflections; crown patch 
plain, nearly covering the pale cinereous of the top of the head; quills 
dusky, chiefly ferruginous white on their inner webs. Below cream-buff, 
with chest and sides thickly streaked with yellowish clay-color ; unde! 
surface of tail vinaceous cinnamon. 

Adult female in winter (Am. Mus. No. 51,666, Fort Verde, Arizona, 
January I1, 1855 .—Above somewhat darker, inclining to cinnamon 
rufous, with narrow black shaft-streaks to feathers of crown patch. Below 
more heavily streaked, those of chest being broader, those of sides and 
front of abdomen inclining to guttate. 

Young male.—Six young of the vear, captured at Fort Verde, in the 
American Museum collection, exhibit the following phases: No. 51,643, 


July 18, 1884, is more like the adult male than either of the others, having 
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a large rufous crown patch, with indications of plumbeous central streaks 
to some of the feathers, the transverse barring of the back and scapulars 
as usual in adults, and scarcely any rusty or whitish edges to the feathers 
of crown, rump and coverts, but with white tips to the wing quills, and 
the terminal band of tail pale rusty, mixed with gray on the middle pair 
of feathers. The pectoral region is moderately tinged with ochraceous, 
the dusky linear spots extending forward to the neck. Crissum pale 
cream-buff. Nos. 51,649, and 51,664, September 14 and 1g, differ from 
the last in being nearly white below, with much more than the average 
amount of barring on the anterior portion of the back; otherwise they are 
nearly the same. Nos. 51,648 and 51,650 d¢s belong to the same brood, 
and were taken, together with theit parents, on September 15. One is 
white below, and the other strongly tinged with ochraceous buff. The 
feathers of the upper surface, including wing-coverts, are edged with 
rusty white, and the back and scapulars have fewer black bars than in the 
male parent. Ail have liberal patches of rufous on the vertex, except No. 
51, 645, taken September 11, 1884, which is moulting, and losing the 
linear streaks on the front of the chest where the feathers are being re- 
placed by the plain ochraceous buff of the winter plumage. This moult 
is usually accomplished during October, November males appearing in 
the adult plumage of winter. A young male (No. 92,469, Smiths. coll.) 
from Yreka (Shasta Valley), northern California, August 18, 1883, Chas 
H. Townsend, has the upper surface heavily banded with black from the 
nape to the tips of the scapulars, with a line of black spots on the outer 
webs of (both webs of central) tail-feathers, and black shaft-streaks to the 
rusty crown. 

Young female (Am. Mus. No. 51,644, Fort Verde, Arizona, July 18, 
1884).—Above darker, more vinaceous, with heavier transverse bars on 
back and tail, and dusky shaft-streaks to the feathers of the rusty crown 
patch. Below, with the streaks broader and less yellowish than in adults. 

Measurements.—Average of 13 adult males from Fort Verde, Arizona: 
length 269.0; alar expanse, 570.0; wing, 18g.0: tail, 135.0; chord of cul- 
men, 12.0; width of bill at base, 10.0; tarsus, 36.5: middle toe, 23.6. 
Average of 11 adult females from Fort Verde, Arizona: length, 276.0; 
alar expanse, 601.0; wing, 196.0; tail, 136.0; chord of culmen, 12.5; width 
of bill at base, 10.3; tarsus, 36.4; middle toe, 24.0 mm. 

The largest examples of this race come from California. An old male, 
taken at Murphy’s by L. Belding, measures as follows: wing, 201.0; tail, 
140.0; chord of culmen 12.2; width of bill at base, I1.0; tarsus, 35.0; 
middle toe, 25.0 mm An adult female from the same place measures: 
wing, 214.0; tail, 155.0; chord of culmen, 11.8; width of bill at base, 10.3; 


tarsus, 30:0; middle toe. 23-5 mm. 


Remarks.— Three downy young about a week old were 
taken by Mr. E. W. Nelson, at Fort Lowell, Arizona, May 24, 
1884. They are scantily clothed with loose, white down. 


34 
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All of the Sparrow Hawks taken by the writer in Arizona, 
numbering 41 specimens, had the iris hazel; but, if the collec- 
tor’s notes on labels are to be relied upon, adults from Cape St. 
Lucas, Lower California, have the iris yellow, young birds hav- 
ing it colored hazel, as in the other subspecies of sparver/us. 
The cere, mastax and tomia are greenish yellow in young birds, 
changing to yellow in adults, and becoming orange-yellow in 
some highly developed individuals. In like manner the feet are 
colored pale yellow in the young, the shade deepening to orange 
in adolescence, or even vermilion in some old birds. The bill 
is bluish at base, shading to blue-black at the extremity. 

The outer tail feathers are varied with black, white, and cinere- 
ous within about the same limits as in eastern sparvertus. Ina 
few, mostly young birds, the outer feathers are quite regularly 
barred with black, white, and gray, while in one specimen (No. 
51,668, Am. Mus. coll.) the tail is all rufous except the termi- 
nal whitish, the subterminal zone of black, and the outer web of 
the lateral feather, which is white with a black line along the shaft. 

Comparing a large series of specimens of this race from vari- 
ous parts of the Southwest, they are found to agree in the main 
with those above described, though manifesting the effects of 
regional peculiarities to a considerable degree. Thus, in a small 
series from the mountains of Nevada, collected by Mr. Robert 
Ridgway, the size is smaller, there is a peculiar reddish colora- 
tion, and the rusty crown patch is reduced in size; while the 
surrounding region affords quite typical specimens of this race. 
Other examples from the Pacific Coast, have, also, a darkei 
coloration than those from the interior and southern portions 
of California, which latter region furnishes extreme examples 
of deserticolus, which difler from those of “Arizona in’ being 
still paler, and of larger size. <A pair from Mazatlan, Mexico, 
though referable to the Great Basin form, diflers appreciably 
therefrom in being more rufous. Coues’s specimens from the 
Souris River, those collected by Mr. Richmond in Montana, 

and a number of specimens from Colorado, are too near sparver- 
zus for reference to this form. Similar intermediates are found 
in western Texas; but specimens from the eastern (seacoast) 
district of Texas are similar to those of Louisiana and farther 
eastward. Farther west, in Montana (mouth of Milk River, 


Coues) Wyoming, and Utah, all are deserticolus. 
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Falco sparverius peninsularis sussp. Nov. 
ST. LUCAS SPARROW HAWK. 


Habitat.—Lower California. 

General characters.—A depauperate insular form, in which a diminu- 
tion of the general size is accompanied by an increase in the size of the 
bill; also characterized by pallor of coloration, and decrease in the extent 
of the black markings. 

Type, No. 16,930, Smiths. Inst., @ 
John Xantus (original No. 269). 


Adult male.—Similar to F. s. 
stouter bill, with less black barring on back and scapulars, and scarcely 


ad., San José, Lower California, 
deserticolus, but smaller, with larger, 


any black spots on the wing-coverts; under side of wing mostly white, 
the quills being merely serrated with black next to shaft on inner webs ; 
underparts suffused with yellow; very slightly spotted on the sides. 
Adult female.—Similar to F. s. deserticolus, but with a more rufous 
shade on tail; underparts more yellowish; ‘‘iris yellow,” instead of hazel. 


A young female in autumn is said to have had the iris hazel. 


Remarks.—There is considerable variation in the specimens 


before me. Summer males are much bleached, the under sur- 


face being pale creamy buff, those taken in winter being rather 
deeply tinged with ochraceous cinnamon. Several of them have 
an unusual amount of white on the lateral rectrices. 

It is interesting, in connection with the dwarfed size of this 
subspecies, to note the large size of those specimens of deserti- 
colus from the adjacent portion of California, which exceed the 
dimensions of all others from North America. 

Measurements.—Average of 6 males: wing, 172.0; tail, 116.0; chord of 
culmen, 12.6, width of bill at base, 10.4; tarsus, 35.3; middle toe 24.0 mm. 
wing, 178.0; tail, 120.0; chord of culmen, 12.4; 


Average of 3 females: 
Xantus 


width of bill at base, 10.8; tarsus, 34.5; middle toe, 24.0 mm. 
has marked an adult female as measuring 10 inches in length, and 21.75 


inches in alar expanse. 


Falco sparverius australis RipGway. 
SOUTH AMERICAN SPARROW HAWK. 


Habitat.—South America, chiefly east of the Andes Mountains; re- 
placed by sparvertus on the North Atlantic and Caribbean coasts. 
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General characters.—Larger than sparvertus, with relatively longe 
tail; rufous crown patch absent, or reduced to a mere trace Male with 
underparts whiter, lacking the ochraceous on the chest, with the biack 
spots on the sides elliptical, and the black subterminal zone of tail only 
about half as broad as in sfarverius. Female with upper surface more 
vinaceous rufous, and the tail less rufescent, with the subterminal bat 
scarcely broader than the rest 

Adult male.—Closely resembling sparvertus; rufous of upper surface 
much the same; crown pale plumbeous, or, occasionally, with a trace ot 


rufous on the vertex, the feathers with fine black shaft streaks; transverse 


bars of back and scapulars sometimes blurred and shaded with plumbeous ; 
black spots of wing-coverts large, and often cordate; tail, with 


subtermi- 
nal bar much reduced, the tip usually white, or cinereous on the middle 


pair of feathers, one to several outer feathers more or less variegated 
Under surface as in sfarverius, but lacking the darker cinnamon ochra- 
ceous on the pectoral region; spots on sides, elliptical. 

{dult female.—Above, similar to sfarvertus, but with little or no ru- 
fous on crown, and less heavily barred, especially on the tail, where the 
bars are narrower and frequently interrupted near the shaft. The tail is 
decidedly less rufescent, often exhibiting the grayish shade seen in 
the rufous of the tail in immature specimens of Buteo boreal’s. Under- 


parts similar, but with the markings, in some, much deeper brown 


Measurements.—Average of 5 adult males from Brazil, Paraguay. and 
Argentine Republic: wing. 193.0; tail, 144.0; culmen (chord) 12.0; width 
oft bill at base, 10.5; tarsus, 36.0; middle toe, 23.5 Averave of 5 adult 
fematies from same venera region wing, 205.0; tail, 145.0; culmen 


(chord), 12.5; width of bill at base, 11.0; tarsus, 38.0; 


middle toe, 2 {.O0 


Falco sparverius cinnamominus (Swainson). 
CHILEAN SPARROW HAWK. 


Habitat.—Chile and western Brazil, where intergrading with australis 


ind with @guatorialis in Peru? 
General characters.—Size about the same as ausfral/s, but with the 


crown darker, slaty plumbeous, with broader blackish shaft streaks and 





little or no rufous in the centre Tail rufous throughout, the outet 
feathers unvariegated, and with the subterminel black bar. in males. no 
broader than the rufous tip 

Adult female. No. 48,819, Smithsonian collection, vicinity of San- 
tiago, Chile, January, 1863 Differs from australis in having the crown 
of a duller slaty color, and the transverse bars of t: reduced to incom- 
plete rows of spots, leaving the outer tail-feathers plain. The coloring of 
the back and underparts is almost identical: but the tail is lighter vina 


ceous cinnamon rufous, paling to light buff on the outer feathers. The 
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outermost tail-feather is unspotted, the one next to it has only faint indi- 
cations of spots near the inner edge of the inner web, and the third 
has small spots on both inner and outer webs, while the black on the 
middle feathers amounts only to serrations along the edges. There are 
indications of rufous on the feathers of the centre of the crown, as often 
seen in females of australis. 

Remarks.—-A male (No. 48,820, Smithsonian collection) from Santiago, 
Chile, taken in November, 1863, has the dark, sharply streaked crown of 
ctnnamominus, with the coarser spotting of sidés, and the tail with a white 
tip, variegated outer feathers, and broader black zone, of australis, and a 
very imperfect specimen from Peru (No. 39,952, Smiths. Inst.), seem to 
indicate its intergradation with the following subspecies. 

Measurements.—-Average of two adult males from Chile: wing, 194.0; 
tail, 141.0; culmen, 12.5; width of bill, 11.0; tarsus, 37.5; middle toe, 
25.0mm. Measurements of No. 48,819, 2 ad.: wing, 200.0; tail, 147.0; 
chord of culmen, 13.0; width of bill at base, 11.3: tarsus, 38.5; middle toe, 


26.0 mm. 


Falco sparverius zquatorialis subsp. Nov. 
ECUADOR SPARROW HAWK. 


Habitat.-—Ecuador. 

General characters.--Size, largest. Crown slate-color, streaked with 
black, with or without indications of a rufous crown patch; outer tail 
feathers variegated; underparts deeply suffused with tawny ochraceous 
buff 2x doth sexes. Female deep rufous above, sparsely barred, with the 
upper tail coverts and hinder part of ramp immaculate. 

Types, No. 101,309, & ad., Guayaquil, Ecuador, Dr. Wm. H. Jones, U. 
S. N., and No. 67,349, @ ad., Ecuador, both in the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion. 

Description of male type.—Crown dark slate-color, with black centres 
to the feathers, only one of which shews a trace of rufous; dusky of crown 
continuous behind with the large black patch of nape. Back and scapu- 
lars vinaceous cinnamon rufous, becoming more castaneous on rump and 
tail. Scapulars, and hinder and middle portion of back, heavily barred 
with black. Wings darker plumbeous than in the other subspecies, with 
large black spots on the coverts. Tail with a broad subterminal zone of 
black as in sfarverius, with the tip white, tinged with rufous, and plum- 
beous on the tips of the central feathers; two outer tail feathers varie- 
vated, the outer being cinereous and white, with six heavy black spots 
on the inner web. Underparts. including crissum, ochraceous buff, deep- 
est on the chest; lining of wings stained with ochraceous; sides with 
several rows of black spots, varying from elliptical to oval. 
Measurements.—-Wing, 196.0; tail, 149.0; culmen (chord), 12.8; width 


of bill at base, 9.0; tarsus, 42.0; middle toe, 25.0 mm. 
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Another male (No. 63,621, Smiths. Inst.), moulting, but in nearly fresh 
plumage, differs from the above in being much less heavily barred with 
black on the back and scapulars, and of a still deeper shade of tawny 
ochraceous below. 

Description of female type.—Crown bluish slate, streaked with chestnut 
rufous on the vertex. Above chestnut rufous, sparingly barred with 
plumbeous black, the bars becoming obsolete on the rump, leaving 
the upper tail coverts and hinder part of rump plain; tail incompletely 
barred with black, the outer feathers only spotted on their inner webs. 
Underparts pale ochraceous buff, deepening to vinaceous cinnamon on 
the breast; longitudinal markings below light cinnamon, nearly obsolete. 

Veasurements.—-Wing, 200,0; tail, 152.0; chord of culmen, 13.0; width 


of bill at base, 10.5; tarsus, 39.0; middle toe, 24.5 mm. 


DESCRIPTION OF AN APPARENTLY NEW CEN 
TURUS FROM GREAT BAHAMA ISLAND, 
BAHAMAS. 


BY CHARLES B. CORY. 


A COLLECTION of some eight hundred birds lately received from 
Great Bahama Island contained eight specimens of an apparently 


undescribed Centurus which | propose to call 
Centurus bahamensis, sr. Nov. 


Type No. 19,578, Coll. C. B. Cory, Boston, Great Bahama Island, De- 
cember 26, 1891. — Adult male similar to C. dlakez, in having the entire 
underparts strongly tinged with olive green; the back is banded with 
black and yellowish green, not black and white as in dlaket. The feathers 
on the flanks show a slightly reddish tinge; the forehead is dusky white; 
and the red at the base of the bill is somewhat darker than in C. dlakez. 
Length, 9.50 inches; wing, 5.25; tail, 4.00; bill, 1.20; tarsus, .85. 

The female has the forehead darker than the female of C. dlaker, and 


has the under parts tinged with olive green as in the male. 
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IN CUBA WITH DR. GUNDLACH. 
BY CHARLES B. CORY. 


DuRING the past winter the writer spent several weeks on the 
Island of Cuba in company with the well-known naturalist, Dr. 
John Gundlach, who, although he is nearly eighty-two years old, 
still continues his investigations with the enthusiasm and energy 
of a young man. <A tramp of several miles is thought little of by 
the old Doctor, and I have seen him hunting for shells during a 
hard rain shower with the utmost unconcern as to the conse- 
quences of a good wetting. 

We passed a number of days collecting birds in the vicinity of 
Havana, sometimes crossing the bay and taking the train as far as 
Cohima. Although birds were abundant, we found only the 
more common species, 

Every morning we visited the markets where at times many 
birds are brought in and offered for sale by the native hunters. 
There are two good markets in Havana, and any one wishing to 
procure birds for specimens should visit them at daybreak, as the 
markets open at about two or three o’clock in the morning and 
many of the best things are sold as soon as they are brought in 
by the hunters. Some mornings we found quite a variety of 
birds, while on others there were only a few Pigeons and one or 
two Quails to be had. Woodpeckers, Hawks and White Ibises, 
the latter with the beak and legs cut off, were often seen hanging 
with bunches of Doves and Meadowlarks. 

The Pigeons, Doves and Quails are generally sold alive, being 
sent to the market in cages. The Blue-headed Dove (Starnanas 
cyanocephala) is considered the best, and they sell readily for 
$2.00 in paper money (equal to about go cents of our silver) per 
pair. At the bird stalls we often observed two species of Cuban 
mammals, Capromys fournieri and Capromys prehensilts ; the 
flesh of both of these is much esteemed by the people, the larger 
species being considered the better. During our visits to the 
markets we saw the following species of birds offered for sale at 


ditlerent times. 











to 


“i 


Aix sponsa (L/nn.). 

Nomonyx dominicus (Linzz.). 
Dendrocygna arborea (/7nn.) 
Guara alba (Linn.). 

Ardea occidentalis Aud. (alive) 
Rallus elegans Aud. 

Gallinula galeata (Lich?. ) 
Jacana spinosa (Linn.). 
Numida meleagris (Zenn.). 


Colinus cubanensis ( Gould) 
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Columba leucocephala (Zénn.). 
Zenaidura macroura (Lnn.). 
Columbigallina passerina (L/nn.) 
Starnoenas cyanocephala (L77.) 
Accipiter gundlachi Lawr. 

Strix pratincola furcata ( Zemm. ) 
Crotophaga ani (Linn.). 
Centurus superciliaris (Zemm.). 
Sturnella hippocrepis Wag. 
Mimocichla rubripes (Zemm.). 





When not collecting, we passed most of our time with Dr. 
Gundlach at the Museum, studying his fine collection which he 
has deposited in the Havana Institute. The collections of Cuban 
birds, mammals, insects and land shells are nearly complete, and 
are the result of fifty-three years’ collecting on the Island by Dr. 
Gundlach, almost everything in the collections having been pro- 
cured and prepared by himself. 

From Havana we went to San Diego de los Banos, a little town 
situated at the foot of the mountains in western Cuba. To reach 
there one has to go some five hours by rail to Passo Real, and 
from there is driven about twelve miles to the foot of the moun- 
tains to the quaint little town of San Diego de los Banos. At this 
place we found birds abundant, especially the Cuban Trogon, 
but only comparatively common species were procured. The 
birds actually taken were as follows, although we saw many 


other species which we did not kill, and which are therefore not 








included in this list. 


Ardea cvrulea Linn. 

Ardea virescens Linn. 

Jacana spinosa Linn 
/Egialitis vocifera Linn 
Zenaidura macroura (Linn 
Columbigallina passerina (7am 
Cathartes aura (Linn 

Falco sparverioides Vig. 
Glaucidium siju (D’Oré. 
Crotophaga ani Linn. 
Saurothera merlini D’Ord. 
Priotelus temnurus ( Zemm.). 


Todus multicolor Gould. 


Xiphidiopicus percussus ( 7emm 


Centurus superciliaris (Zemm 


Colaptes chrysocaulosus Gundl 
Cypselus phoenicobius Gosse 
Sporadinus riccordii (Gerzv.). 
Tyrannus magnirostris 2’Ord 
Pitangus caudifasciatus (D’ Ord 
Myiarchus sagre Gund. 
Blacicus caribeus (D’Ord.) 
Agelaius humeralis (Vig.). 
Sturnella hippocrepis Wagi. 
Icterus hypomelas Bonap. 
Quiscalus gundlachi Cass. 
Melophyrrha nigra (Linn.) 
Euetheia lepida (Facq.) 
Euetheia canora (Gmel.). 


Spindalis pretrii (Less.). 
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Vireo gundlachi Leméd. Dendroica discolor ( Véerll.). 
Mniotilta varia (Linn.). Seiurus aurocapillus (Linz.) 
Compsothlypis americana (Linn.). Geothlypis trichas (Lzn.). 
Dendroica dominica (Linn.). Teretistris fernandinz (Lemd.). 
Dendroica cerulescens (Gmel.). Setophaga ruticilla (ZLznvz.). 
Dendroica palmarum (Gmed.). Polioptila cerulea (Lénn.). 


Dendroica palmarum hypochrysea  Galeoscoptes carolinensis (Léxz.) 
Ridgw. Mimocichla rubripes ( Zemm.) 


While in Havana a bird was brought to me alive ina cage, 
which was claimed to have been caught by some boys about six- 
teen miles out in the country. It proved to be a rather peculiarly 
marked ggecimen of Zonotrichia leucophrys, three or four of the 


outer rectrices being white on one side and not on the other. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE BIRDS OF JAMAICA, 
WEST INDIES. 


BY W. E. D. SCOTT. 


II. A LIST OF THE BIRDS RECORDED FROM THE ISLAND. 


WITH ANNOTATIONS. 
(Continued from p. 129.) 


124. Crotophagaani L7vv. ANI; SAVANNA BLACKBIRD: TICK-BIRD.- 
Common and very generally distributed in the region below one thousand 
feet above sea level. Above that altitude some occur, though the birds 
are not nearly so abundant. At Constant Springs, in the vicinity of 
Kingston, I saw many daily during two weeks stay at that point. I 
obtained a few individuals at Stony Hill, where the species was only 
seen a few times during the month I spent at that locality. At Boston 
and on the entire north side of the island at and near sea level the species 
was one of the most abundant and conspicuous. At Boston on December 
25, 1890, I took a young bird (No. 9824, coll. W. E. D. S.), just able to 
fly, that was still in company with its parents and was being fed by them 

125. Saurothera vetula. (Zzxv.). RAIN-BIRD.—This bird seems, as far as 


I am aware, of rather rare occurrence. I met with only three individuals 


* Mr. Taylor's valuable notes, though promised, have not come to hand for this in- 
stalment of this paper, but the author hopes to include them in the October or the 
January part, concluding this series of observations. 


35 
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during my stay on the island, all in the vicinity of Boston. They are 
retiring in their habits, but quite tame, keeping to the deep wocds and 
being much oftener heard than seen. Gosse, in his ‘Birds of Jamaica,’ 
pages 273-276, has given so full and detailed an account of this species 
that there seems little to add. He found it so common, while it is now 
apparently rather rare, that I conclude that this is one of the species that 
have suffered from the depredations of the mongoose. 

126. Coccyzus minor (Gmel.).. MANGROVE CUCKOO; BLACK-EARED 
Cuckoo; YouNG OLD-MAN-BIRD.—Observed at Stony Hill on two oc- 
casions in December. A common and very generally distributed species 
in the vicinity of Priestman’s River and Port Antonio, and probably at 
the lower altitudes throughout the island, Its habits, as I observed the 
birds in the neighborhood of Boston, where they were numerous, were 
similar to those of Coccyzus americanus. 

127. Coccyzus americanus (//xzn.). YELLOW-BILLED Cuckoo; MAY 
Birp. — Not observed during my stay on the island. But it was well 
known to the late Philip Henry Gosse, as a summer visitor, and in all 
probability it will be found to breed not uncommonly. 

128. Hyetornis pluvialis (Gme/.). OLD-MAN-BIRD; RAIN-BIRD.—Com- 
mon resident, but met with only in unfrequented places. A series of ten 
individuals,collected in the vicinity of Priestman’s River,does not show any 
considerable variation in color, though the females average a little more 
intense in color than the males, but there seems quite a marked difference 
in size between the sexes, the female being much the larger. The breed- 
ing season must vary considerably with different pairs of birds. A female 
taken on January 17, would have laid in four or five weeks, judging from 
the ovary. Another female, taken on the 22d of January, showed no 
indications of the approach of the breeding season. A pair taken on 
January 30 (Nos. 10,782 and 10,873, coll. W. E. D. S.), indicated on dissec- 


tion that breeding would have begun in four weeks. A female taken 


February 3 showed no signs of breeding. On February 14 two males 
were procured, one of which appeared about to breed and the othe1 
showed no signs of the approach of the breeding season. A female 
taken on February 27 (No. 11,295, coll. W. E. D. S.) had laid a full set of 
eggs, and incubation was well advanced. 

So far as [am aware, these birds are of solitary and retiring habits, 
frequenting the depths of the forests and rarely if ever appearing near 
habitations, or open or cultivated lands. 

129. Ceryle alcyon (zuz.). BELTED KINGFISHER. —A common wintel 
resident, seen daily in suitable localities from December to March. 

130. Todus viridis Lzaz. GREEN Topy; ‘Rospin REDBREAST.’— These 
pretty and singular birds I found not uncommon at Stony Hill, at an 
altitude of 1200 to 1500 feet above the sea level. But at Boston and Priest- 
man’s River they were rare, becoming more common, however, as we 
reached an elevation exceeding Soo feet, in the mountains and foothills 


back of these localities. Their habits are not unlike those of our smalle: 


Flycatchers of the genus Emfpédonax, but now and then they hunt insects 
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in the trees and bushes much as do our Warblers (Mniotiltide). The 
birds, so far as I am aware, are insect eaters,and I found no vege: 
table remains in those dissected. Their breeding habits are too well 
known to be more than commented on. The shallow burrows, rarely 
exceeding a foot in depth, in which the eggs are laid, are easily robbed by 
the mongoose, and the birds are said to be by no means as common as in 
former years. ‘They are said to nest from late March until June. Birds 
taken early in February, though paired, did not show signs of breeding. 
The iris in these birds is of a peculiar grayish white shade, and almost 
identical in color with the eyes of Vireo modestus. 

131. Todus pulcherrimus Sharpe. SuHARPE’s Topy.—The type of this 
recently described species is in the British Museum, and the habitat is 
given as ‘‘Jamaica.” It is very different from all other species of the 
genus, ‘by its brilliant coloration below, and by its being bluish green 
above.” 

132. Sphyrapicus varius (ZLvx.). YELLOW-BELLIED WoODPECKER.—A 
rather common winter resident on the island, at all points which I visited. 

133. Centurus radiolatus (Wag/l.). RADIOLATED WooprECKER.—A 
common species on the island, but apparently much more common in the 
less settled portions. They were apparently rare at Stony Hill, where 
I obtained but a single bird and saw no others. But in the hills back of 
Priestman’s River and Boston they were common, and were met with 
almost daily. In habits they closely resemble the North American 
representatives of the genus. The birds were mated during the latter 
part of my stay at Boston, but up to the time of my departure showed 
no signs of breeding. 

34. Nyctibius jamaicensis (Gmel.). Poroo.—Not observed at Kingston, 
or in the vicinity, nor at Stony Hill. But at Boston five individuals were 
secured during my stay. A male taken on January 14, 1891, and a female 
secured later on the same day (Nos. 10,331 and 10,359, coll. W. E. D. S.), 
indicated on dissection the near approach of the breeding season. On the 
25th of January a female was secured. This bird was taken in the bright 
moonlight. It was sitting on a branch of a dead tree, not longitudinally, 
but crosswise. My attention was attracted to it by its note, a guttural 
ch-r-r, that was answered by its mate near by. The note was not at all 
loud or prolonged, and could be heard only a very short distance. Two 
other individuals were procured during February. In the daytime they 
sit crosswise, so far as I observed, on the large limb of some good-sized 
tree, and where the shade is constant and the light dim. A large, low, 
spreading mango seems frequently selected as a day roost, and the same 
place is used for many days, the excrement on the ground often drawing 
attention to the otherwise almost indistinguishable bird. For they are 
very tame at all times, and do not seem at all alarmed at the approach of 
man. 

The large eyes, with the deep orange irides, remind one strongly, both 
by their color and shape, of Owls’ eyes, and are not at all like those of 
any North American Whippoorwill or Nighthawk. 
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135. Nyctibius pallidus Gosse. WHITE-HEADED Potoo.—This species was 
described by Gosse ‘‘from Robinson’s MSS, who has given an elaborately 
colored figure of the species in his drawings.” Gosse did not meet with 
a representative but concluded from facts furnished by Mr. Hill and 
others that there was a ‘White Potoo.’ I refer the reader to Gosse’s 
‘Birds of Jamaica,’ pp. 49-51. The natives at Boston were familiar with 
a bird called the White Potoo, which was the Barn Owl of the region 

Strix flammeola furcata), and whenever I asked on the island about the 
‘White Potoo,’ the Barn Owl was described to me. I concluded that pro- 
bably Mr. Robinson’s specimen referred to and described by Gosse was 
some abnormal phase of plumage of NM. jamaicensis, an albinistic or 
pied individual, very likely. 

136. Antrostomus carolinensis (Gme/.). CHUCK-WILL’s-wI1pow.—Prob- 
ably a migrant and winter resident. I took three individuals at Boston 
in February. I did not hear the song of the species while in Jamaica, and 
it is apparently unknown to the residents of the island. 

137. Siphonorhis americanus (Znn.).—I did not meet with this species, 
but sawa single specimen in the collection of the Jamaica Institute. It is 
ipparently a very rare bird in the parts of the island where my collections 
were made. 

138. Chordeiles minor Caé. CuBAN NIGHTHAWK.—Common migrant 
ind summer resident. Arrives in April and leaves late in September and 
in October. I did not meet with the bird. 

139. Chordeiles virginianus (Gme/.).—It seems probable that another 
species of Nighthawk is a migrant, passing through Jamaica in spring 
ind fall, and I remark it here to draw to it the particular attention of 
future observers. While I have alluded to this under the head of C. 
virginianus, it seems more probable that C. virginianus chapmant 
may be found to be the race represented as a migrant in the fauna of 
Jamaica. 

140. Cypselus pheenicobius (Gosse.). PALM SwirtT.—A common resi- 
dent in Kingston and the vicinity. Also noted daily at Stony Hill. But 
during the two months and more of work at Boston, Priestman’s River, 
ind Port Antonio I did not see this species on a single occasion. Nor did 
the people about seem to know of a ‘‘ Swallow that bred in the cocoanut 
or other palms.’ For a detailed account of the habits of this Swift the 
reader is referred to Gosse’s ‘Birds of Jamaica,’ pp. 58-63. 

141. Cypseloides niger (Gme/.). BLACK Swirt.—lI did not observe this 
species at any point where I worked while in Jamaica, but saw three speci- 
mens in the collection of the Jamaica Institute. It does not seem probable 
that the birds are resident or that they breed on the island, but rather that 
they occur as migrants, 

142. Hemiprocne zonaris (Shaw). WHITE-COLLARED SWIFT; RINGED 
Gowr!it A common resident species. Seen at all points visited on the 

land, and frequently in great numbers. Generally they flv very high 
ind are much out of gunshot, but I saw them several times just before 


indown or early in the morning flying very low over the pastures and 
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cultivated fields in enormous flocks. Their flight is much like that of 
other representatives of the family and not, so far as I could judge, 
appreciably faster. The difficulty in procuring specimens arises from 
their habitually very Azghk flight. I was unable to learn anything with 
regard to the time or place of their breeding. 

143. Mellisuga minima (Zénuz.). VERVAIN HUMMINGBIRD.—Common 
resident at all points visited on the island, particularly in the vicinity of 
Kingston. It was noticed daily at Stony Hill, and often seen at Boston, 
though not socommonly as at other points. This seems to be more a 
species of the open country than either of the others found on the island, 
and also more fund of low-growing flowering plants. In habits it is much 
like our Tvochilus colubris. Gosse has given a very detailed account of 
its breeding habits (Birds of Jamaica, pp. 130-134). 

145. Aithurus polytmus ( Zénn.). LONG-TAILED HUMMINGBIRD; DocTor- 
BIRD.—The commonest Hummingbird of the island; very abundant and 
generally distributed, though perhaps preferring the region 1000 feet in 
altitude above the sea. 

This is one of the species so carefully and fully studied and written of 
by the late Philip Henry Gosse, that the reader is referred directly to that 
author (Birds of Jamaica, pp. 97-127). 

In the series collected I have specimens of male birds whose two long 
outside tail feathers are 7.go inches in length. 

146. Lampornis mango (inn.). MANGO HUMMINGBIRD; DOCTOR-BIRD. 
—Not so common as either of the other two. At Stony Hill where these 
birds were commoner than at any other points visited, they seemed par- 
ticularly to like the flowers of the banana. At Boston, Priestman’s 
River, and Port Antonio I saw this bird on only a few occasions. At Boston 
during two months but two birds were obtained. I was unable to learn 
anything of its breeding habits. 


(To be continued.) 


RECENT LITERATURE. 


Salvadori’s Catalogue of the Parrots.*—While doubtless Professor Sal- 
vadori has had before him for examination the largest collection of Parrots 
existing in any museum, he considers this material inadequate ‘‘for afford- 
ing a solid base to a general classification of Parrots, or fully illustrating 
the different stages of many of the species.” the deficiencies relating more 


* Catalogue | of the | Psittaci, or Parrots, | in the | Collection | of the | British 
Museum. | By | T. Salvadori. | London: | Printed by order of the Trustees. |.... 
[= 6 lines, names of booksellers] | 1891.—8vo, pp. xvii, 658, and pll. 18.—Forming Vol. 
XX of the Catalogue of the Birds of the British Museum. 
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especially to the African, the Austro-Malayan and the Australian series 
The number of specimens contained in the British Museum is given as 
‘5113, belonging to 450 species, whilst 49 are not represented in the 
Museum, so that the total number of species admitted in the present 
Catalogue is 499, of which 13 are now described for the first time.” He 
also records in footnotes 14 species and subspecies which he was unable 
to identify, quoting in each case the original description. In an appendix 
are also treated 56 ‘‘ doubtful species ” of Parrots. 

Respecting the classification of the Psittaci, he says: ‘‘It is well known 
to ornithologists that the classification of the Parrots has been a very dif- 
ficult problem; and I am sorry to say that I cannot offer results that will 
He divides the group into six families, as follows: 
Cacatuida, 


genera recognized is 79, of which 55 belong to 


settle the question.” 
Nestorid, Loriide, Cyclopsittacide, Psittacide, and Strin- 
gopide. The number of 
the single family Psittacidz. As usual in these volumes generic diagnoses 
are omitted, beyond the few differential points noted in the ‘Keys to the 
Genera’ under the several families and subfamilies. While the general style 
of the volume, as regards method of treatment, is similar to that of the 
conservative 


preceding volumes of the series. the author is much less 


than most of his predecessors in his treatment of both genera and 


species,—by no means a fault, 
a standard for comparison. I 
‘Die Papageien,’ published in 


added a list of 41 he was una 


if we take certain of the earlier volumes as 
Jr. Finsch, in his well-known monograph, 
1868, recognized 351 species, to which he 


ble to identify. These he classified in one 





family, divided into five subfamilies and 26 genera. Dr. Reichenow, in 
1882, in his ‘Conspectus Psittacorum,’ recognized 444 species, which he 
placed in nine families and 44 genera, with, in addition, 27 subgenera. 
These are instructive figures, showing the drift of modern ornithological 
as regards 


research, since the work under review is not exceptional 


increase in the number of forms now currently recognized as compared 


with the number admitted one or two decades ago. The change is due 


largely to the great increase of material, gathered in part from previously 
little-known regions. 

Among the new genera may be noted Conuropsis, with the Carolina 
Parroquet as the type and only species. 

By what reason Amazona Lesson, 1831, is rejected for Chrysot’s Swain., 
1837, is not clear, since on the evidence, as shown by Salvadori himself, 
there is apparently no reason, unless it be the fact that Amazona was 


called by Lesson a ‘‘ sous-genre,” although he used it in the sense of a 


genus, the species being called by him ‘‘Amazona pulverulenta,” ‘*Am- 
round is not in accordance 
Neither is it 


since he 


ject it on this 


azona tcterocephala,” etc. To g 
With either modern usage or current nomenclatural rules 


ther cases, 


in accordance with our author's own practice in 


Lesson’s sous-genre’ Mascarinus without protest, 


accepts (p. 421) 
although occurring on the same page as Amazona and used in the same 
way. 


While our author is willing to take Kuhl’s ‘‘Sectio II, Conurus,” as a 











~he 
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genus he rejects Kuhl’s ‘* Sectio VI, Proboscéger,’ which has just the same 
slutus, ** because Probosciger is not a generic name, but a term used by 
Kuhl for his sect. vi, of the genus Psittacus” ! (p. 102). In seeking a 
substitute for Probosciger he passes over Solenoglossus Ranz, 1821, for 
Microglossus Vieill., 1821-23, after admitting the former has priority, 
because Solenoglossus ‘‘ conveys quite a false idea of the structure of the 
tongue”! 

Micropsitta Lesson, 1831, and Mastterna Wagler, 1832, is a case parallel 
with Amazona and Chrysotis, where for no good reason a later name is 
taken for an earlier. Ognorhynchus Bon., 1857, clearly has priority over 
Guathosittaca Cab., 1864, even if the former be taken from Gray, as used 
for a subgenus in 1859. 

As our author adheres to the principle that erroneously constructed 
names should be corrected, it is not surprising that he should reject names 
that, in his opinion, are too barbarous to be tolerated, as for example 
Psittrichas Lesson, Graydidascalus Bon., etc. 

In palliation it should be said that the practices here criticized are not 
innovations; his nomenclatural usages in the present work are in the 
main consistent not only with those of his former works, but with those 
of many other veterans of the science; and it is perhaps too soon to expect 
any great swerving from long established methods, out of deference to a set 
of new-fangled rules recently adopted by a large number of ornithologists 
in behalf of stability of nomenclature. Aside from a few faults of nomen- 
clature (as we view the case), the work is entitled to the highest appro- 
bation, and must win for its renowned author the deep gratitude of 


systematic ornithologists evervwhere.—J. A. A. 


Mrs. Miller's ‘Little Brothers of the Air.’*—The frequent appearance 
nowadays of books and magazine articles on natural history is undeniable 
evidence of a growing class of readers who in these smaller volumes ap- 
proach that larger book to which the eyes of the world are gradually 
opening. We wish we might accord to all these aids the hearty welcome 
Mrs. Miller’s latest book deserves. But alas! natural history ‘copy 
readers’ are as yet an unknown adjunct of publishing houses. If they 
were we should be spared some of the unwitting mistakes or deliberate 
falsehoods which unchallenged pass their presses. After reading recently 
in a leading monthly that there are ten thousand species of water-birds, 
or learning from a book issued by one of our large educational publishing 
firms, that the Grebe paddles its nest to safety by stretching one leg over 
the edge, it is a relief to take up a popular work based on original, 
accurate, painstaking observation. Mrs. Miller is an enthusiast. Her 
patience is untiring, and her reward is not a ‘ skin,’ or a ‘ full-clutch,’ but a 


new fact in the life, if not of the species, at least of the individual bird she 


* Little Brothers of | the Air | By | Olive Thorne Miller | [seal and motto] | 
Boston and New York {| Houghton, Mifflin and Company | The Riverside Press, 
Cambridge | 1892. 12°, pp. vii, 27%. 
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is studying. Who among our ‘collectors’ can boast of a vigil over a bird’s 
nest which lasted for ‘‘ nearly two months . . . . day after day, early 
and late, in storm and sunshine”? With a just pride the patient watcher 
writes, ‘‘now I know at least one family of Kingbirds,” and whether 
the results of her observations are of more value than the ‘skin’ or ‘full- 
clutch’ no one who reads her attractively written chapters will for a moment 
doubt. Withal her enthusiasm is tempered by discretion. She does not 
jump at conclusions nor sacrifice truth to rhetorical effect, and a careful 
reading of the twenty-six chapters her book contains, leaves us wondering 
whether we know any ornithologists who as observers have one half her 
perseverance. Only one fault do we discover, a fault we are sure so careful 
a writer will not fail to correct in the future volumes we hope to see from 
her hand. And this fault is lack of more detailed statements as regards 
both date and locality. Under the heading ‘Great South Bay’ we find two 
chapters from Massachusetts, while a record of the exact date on which her 
observations were made would in nowise detract from the popular character 
of the book and would add largely to the scientific value it unquestionably 
possesses.—F. M. ia 


‘Wood Notes Wild.’* — Some of Mr. Cheney’s studies of bird music are 
already familar to us through the pages of the magazines in which, from 
time to time, they have appeared. 

They have now been collected by his son and, with the addition of before 
unpublished essays, copious extracts from the writings of other authors, and 
an extended bibliography, issued under the above title. The whole, we 
believe, forms the most extensive treatise on the subject extant. 

Every writer of bird biographies has experienced the difficulty of describ- 
ing bird’s songs in an identifiable manner. There are some cries or call-notes, 
and more rarely songs, which so closely approach certain words of our 
language that by common consent their owners are dubbed forthwith and 
thus made to utter their own name, to the great assistance of beginners in 
ornithology. To this class belong the Pewee, Chickadee, Towhee, Bob-white, 
Squak, etc. But unfortunately the limits of human articulation are soon 
passed, and where description fails, as it too frequently does, we have ven- 
tured to hope musical notation might succeed. Certainly no one could be 
better fitted to prove its success than Mr. Cheney. A musician of un- 
doubted ability, an ardent lover of nature, his book ‘‘is a regord of the 


pastime of an old lover of birds, of a musician who counted it among his 


chief joys that he had lived thirty summers in a bird-haunted grove,—of 


one to whom the voice of the wood and field were as familiar as those of 


his own family” (editor’s preface). We may than consider his labors as a 
fair, if not a final test of the assistance which musical notation can give us 


in recording and describing the songs of birds. 


* Wood Notes Wild | Notations of Bird Music| By | Simeon Pease Cheney | 
Author of the American ‘‘Singing-book” | Collected and Arranged with Appendix, 
Notes, Bibiliography, and General Index | By John Vance Cheney |... . | Boston | 
Lee and Shepard Publishers |. . | 1892. 12 mo, pp. i-xiv, 1-261, frontispiece. 
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Refore reading ‘ Wood Notes Wild’ we requested a pianist to play all the 
bird songs given in the first part of the book, while without looking at the 
page we attempted to identify each song as it was played. There are here (pp. 
1-102) the songs of forty-one species. With thirty-nine of these we 
are perfectly familiar. The result was as follows :— 

Thirty-three conveyed absolutely no impression, we could not even guess 
at their identity; while, of the remaining eight, five were named correctly. 
The species whose songs were recognized were Chickadee, Chipping Spar- 
row, White-throated Sparrow, Wood Pewee, and Quail. Making due 
allowance for the difference in tone between a piano and a bird’s voice, 
this result, from the ornithologist’s standpoint of identification, i disap- 
pointing and torces the conclusion that each bird ust be the erpreter of 
its own song But if in attempting the impossible Mr. Cheney has shared 
the common fate, as a lover of nature’s voices he has written some charm- 
ing sketches of bird life, and we cannot but regret that so sympathetic a 
writer should have left us so brief a record of his observations in the woods 


and fields. —F. M. C. 


Oustalet on the Birds of Patagonia.*—The present volume gives a very 
full account of whatis known of the birds of Antarctic America, in- 
cluding southern Patagonia, Tierra del Fuego, the Falkland Islands, 
and the various smaller islands of the neighboring Antarctic Seas. 
The work is based primarily on the rich collections formed by Dr. 
Hyades, Dr. Hahn, and M. Sanvinet, of the French Scientific Mis- 
sion to Cape Horn, but includes also the collections made by M. 
Lebrun and the officers of the ‘Volage,’ in southern Patagonia.  In- 
stead of limiting the work to these collections, however, Dr. Oustalet 
has utilized the specimens collected by the various earlier French expedi- 
tions tothis general region. The species of which specimens were actually 
in hand from the region in question number about 100, but 104 others are 
introduced as of actual or probable occurrence, on the basis of the literature 
of the subject. The species of the first catalogue (pp. 4-248) are treated 
at considerable length, the literature of the subject being fully cited, and 
much space given to the subject of their geographical distribution, and 
occasionally to questions of relationship and nomenclature. The annota- 
tions also include notes made by the collectors on the color of the 
eyes, beak, feet, etc., and the contents ot the stomach. The volume 


closes with a synoptic table of the geographical distribution of ** un total 





de 204 espéces pour les oiseaux qui ont été rapportés par la Mission du 
cap Horn ou qui ont été recueillis par d'autres expeditions dans la 
Patagonie proprement dite, au sud du Rio Negro, sur la Terre de Feu, la 
Terre des Etats, les iles avoisinantes, ou dans l’archipel des Malouines ” 
The work is accompanied by six beautiful colored plates of (mostly) 


previously unfigured species.—J. A. A. 


* Mission scientifique du Cap Horn, 1882-1883. Tome VI. Zoologie, Oiseaux, 
par E. Oustalet. 4to. pp. 341, pll. 6. Paris, 1891. 
36 
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Stone on the Crows, Birds of Paradise, and Orioles in the Museum of 
the Philadelphia Academy of Natural Sciences.*—The Corvide number 
434 Specimens, representing 10g species, or about two thirds of the com- 
monly recognized species. Cyanocorax heilpriné Gentry, known only 
from the type in the Academy’s collection, is considered as probably a 
hybrid between C, cyanomelas and C, cyanopogon or C. cayanus. The 
collection also includes the two original specimens of Corvus hawatensis 
Peale. 

The Birds of Paradise number 79 specimens, representing 25 of the 45 


known species. Among these is the type of Ptlorhis wilson’ Ogden 
{[—P. magnifica (Vieill.)], and also the type of Schlegelia wilsoni Cass. 
The Orioles in the collection (including Sfhecotheres), number 22 out 


of the 35 known species, and are represented by 97 specimens, including 
the probable type of Sphecotheres faviventris Gould. The localities of the 
specimens are indicated, and there area few technical remarks on questions 


of affinity and nomenclature.—J. A. A. 


Stone on Birds collected by the West Greenland Expedition. t—These 
number 147 specimens, representing 21 species, collected mainly at Disco 
Island, Duck Island, Melville Bay, Cape York, and McCormick Bay, by 
Dr. William E. Hughes and Pr. Benjamin Sharp, between June 26 and 
August 11, 1891. Measurements are given of nearly all the specimens, 
with many interesting notes on the various phases of plumage presented by 
some of the species. The only land birds obtained are the Greenland 
Ptarmigan, Gyrfalcon, Snow Bunting, Lapland Longspur, and Wheatea 
In addition to the above, about a dozen species are recorded as taken at 
Sydney, Nova Scotia, and in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, while on the way 


to Greenland.—J. A. A. 


Minor Ornithological Publications. —There is a number of scientific 
periodicals which though not exclusively ornithological yet contain con- 
siderable matter relating to North American birds. In the cases of those 
that have not been noticed here before, the present record begins with the 
year 1879. 


The American Naturalist. 


Since it was last noted in these pages (Vol. VI, p. 181) there have 


appeared in the ‘American Naturalist,’ (Vols. XXII[-XXV, 1889-1891) 
the following articles relating to birds (Nos. 2321-2329). 

2321. Zhe Food of the Owls. By W.S. Strode, M. D., ‘The 
American Naturalist,’ Vol. XXIII, Jan., 1889, pp. 17-24. 


*Catalogue of the Corvidz, Paradiseidze and Oriolidz in the Collection of the 
Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadephia, by Witmer Stone. Proc. Acad. Nat. 


Sci. Phila., 1891, pp. 441-450. 


¢t Birds collected by the West Greenland Expedition. By Witmer Stone. Proc. 
j I 


Acad. Nat. Sci. Phila., 1892, pp. 145-152. 
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[American Naturalist.—Continued. ] 
322. The Mimetic Origin and Development of Bird Language. 
By Samuel N. Rhoads. /é/d., March, 1889, pp. 91-102 [=191-202. ] 

323. Birds Killed by Electric Lights at Girard College, Philadelphia. 
By F. H. Danenhour. /Jé¢d., September, 1889, pp. 823-824. 
324. The Notes of Someof Our Birds. By John Vance Cheney. bid.» 
Vol. XXIV, Aug., 1890, pp. 745-747.— Vireo olivaceus, Passerina cyanea: 
and Colinus virginianus. 

2325. The Brain Weight of Birds. By Dr. Joseph L. Hancock. Jéid., 
Oct., 1890, p. 969. 

2326. Probable Causes of Polygamy Among Birds. By Samuel N. 
Rhoads. Jd¢d., Nov., 1890, pp. 1024-1036. 
J 2327. Notes on the Classification of Pigeons. By R. W. Shufeldt. 
» Tbid., Vol. XXV, Feb., 1891, pp. 157, 158. 
2328. The Origin of the Avifauna of the Bahamas. By Frank M. 

\ 








Chapman, /d¢d., June, 1891, pp. 528-539. (See Auk, IX, p. 179.) 
2329. The Problem of the Soaring Birds. By 1. Lancaster. J/bid., 
Sept., 1891, pp. 787-800. 


American Journal of Psychology. 
In Vols. I-III (November, 1887—February, 18gr), the only article relat- 
ing to birds is No. 2330. 
2330. Wenter Roosting Colonies of Crows. By C. L. Edwards. ‘The 
in 


American Fournal of Psychology,’ Vol. 1, No. 3, May, 1888, pp. 436-459. 





Canadian Record of Science. 

In Vols. I-IV, January, 1884-October, 1891, there have appeared the 
following (Nos. 2331-2335). 

2331. Dance of the Prairie Chicken. By Chas. N. Bell. ‘The Can- 
adian Record of Sctence, Vol. I, No. 4, Oct., 1885, pp. 209-211. 
Mating habits of Pediocetes phastancllus campestris. 

2332. Motes on Some of the Birds and Mammals of the Hudson's Bay 
Co’s. Territories and the Arctic Coast. By John Rae. J/btd., Vol. 
III, No. 3, July, 1888, pp. 125-136. Field notes on several species of Geese, 
Waders, and Ptarmigan. 

2333. Motes on Some Birds Observed at Montreal. By F. B. Caul- 
field. Jbéd., No 7, July, 1889, pp. 414-422.—On habits and food of several 
species. 

2334. Motes on a Bird New to the Province of Quebec. By F. B. 
Caulfield. /ééd., Vol. IV, No. 2, April, 1890, pp. 10g-111.—-Coccothraustes 
> vespertinus. 

2335- Our Winter Birds. By F. B. Caulfield. /déd., No. 3, July, 
1890, pp. 143-151. 





Transactions Ottawa Field-Naturalists’ Club: Ottawa Naturalist. 


The ‘Transactions of the Ottawa Field-Naturalists’ Club,’ last noticed in 
‘The Auk,’ for October, 1886, Vol. III, pp. 476, ceased publication at the 
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{Ottawa Naturalist.— Continued. } 

end of Vol. II, and was succeeded by the ‘ Ottawa Naturalist,’ issued as a 
monthly. Since the notice above referred to the following (Nos.2336-2351) 
have appeared in the ‘Transactions’ and in Vols. I-V (April, 1887-March, 
1892) of the ‘Naturalist.’ 

2336. Report of the Ornithological Branch for the Year 1885-86. By 
W. L. Scott, John Macoun, and Geo. R. White. ‘Ottawa Field-Natur- 
altsts’ Club, Transactions, No. 7: Vol. II, No. III, 1887, pp. 355-361.— 
Records of ‘‘more important captures” and dates of arrival and departure 
of a number of species in 1885. 

2337. Report of the Ornithological Branch for the Year 1886-87. By 
Geo. R. White andJ. M. Macoun. ‘The Ottawa MNaturalist, Vol. 1 

=Vol. III, Transactions of the Ottawa Field-Naturalists’ Club], No. 7, 
Oct., 1587, pp. g8-104.—Notes of capture of several species at Ottawa 
and dates of arrival and departure of migrants in 1886 

2338. Report of the Ornithological and Odblogical Branch for 1887. 
By John Macoun and Geo, White. /é/d., Vol. II, No. 4, July, 1888, pp. 
49-54. Chiefly dates of migration. 

2339. Report of the Ornithological Branch for Spring of 1888. By 
John Macoun and Geo. White. J/did., pp. 54-56.—Principally dates of 
arrival of a number of species 

2340. Report of the Ornithological and Odblogical Branch for the 
Year 1888. By John Macoun and Geo. R. White. /déd., No. 12, March, 
1559, pp. 149-152.—QOn the occurrence of various species. 

2341. The Birds of Renfrew County, Ont. By Rev. C. J. Young. 
léid., Vol. III, No. 1, April-June, 1889, pp. 24-30 —Mention of various 
species 

2342. What You See When You Go Out Without Your Gun. By W. 
A. D. Lees. Jéid., pp. 31-36.—Near Ottawa. 

2443. Spring Report of the Ornithological Branch. By Wm. A.D. 
Lees, John Macoun and Geo. R. White. /ééd., July—Sept., 1889, 
pp. 68-73.—‘‘Noteworthy finds” and spring arrivals 

2344. Report of the Ornithological Branch for the Year 1886. By 
Wm. A. D. Lees and John Macoun. Jdd., Vol. IV, No. 4, July, 1Sgo, 
pp. 65-69 —Chiefly dates of autumn migration. 

2345. [The Short-billed Marsh Wren.) By W.E. Saunders. Jd#d., 
No. 5, Aug., 1890, pp. 93-94.— Doubt thrown on a previous record of 
its occurrence near Ottawa. 


2346. A Bird in the Bush. By W.A.D. Lees. Jbéd., No. 8, Nov., 


1890, pp. 133-139-—A popular sketch of various birds 
2347. A Naturalist in the Gold Range, B. C. By James M. Macoun. 
Tbid.. pp. 139-147..—Mention of several species of birds. 
‘ the Ottawa 
D. I nd Prof. J 
31-47 Ln annotated list 
’ species, conta x some very interesting records 


2349. Rep vt of the Ornithological Brauch for the Year 18oo. By Wm. 
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[Ottawa Naturalist.—Continued. ] 

A. D. Lees, A. G. Kingston and John Macoun. /é/d., No. 4, July, 1891, 
pp. 77-80.—Brief notes of the more interesting observations of the year. 
50. The Birds of Ottawa. Tbid., p. 80.—Errata of No. 2348. 

51. The Ottawa Colony of Chimney Swifts (Chetura pelagica). 
By A. G. Kingston. Jb/d., No. 5, Aug., 1891, pp. 89-104.—Contains 


interesting observations, especially on breeding habits. 





23 
23 


Science. 
Since ‘Science’ was last noticed (Auk, VI, 182) it has contained in 
Vols. XIII-X VIII. 1889-1891, the following (Nos. 2352-2366). 
2352. The Soaring of Birds. By J. E. Oliver. ‘Scéence,’ Vol. XIII, 
Jan. 4, 1889, pp. 15-16, 








2353. Cucullaris Propatagialis tn Oscinine Birds. By Leonhard 
Stejneger. /did., p. 16. 

2354. The Soaring of Birds. By Wm. H. Pickering. J/béd., Jan. 11, 
1889, pp. 31-32. 

2355. The Soaring of Birds. By Wm. Kent. J/bid., Jan. 25, 1889, 
p- 71. 

2356. The Soaring of Birds. By W. H. Pickering and J. G. 
MacGregor. /bdid., Feb. 22, 1889, pp. 151-152. 

2357. The Soaring of Birds. By G K. Gilbert and Arthur L. Kim- 
bail. Jé¢d., March 1, 1889, pp. 169-170. 

2358. The Soaring of Birds. By J.G. MacGregor. Jé%d., March 8, 
1889, p. 187. 

2359. The Soaring of Birds. By L. M. Hoskins. /béd., March 15, 
1889, p. 205. 

2360. The Soaring of Birds. By J. G. MacGregor. /d¢d., March 22, 
1889, pp. 225-226. 

2361. The Soaring of Birds. By Wm. H. Pickering. /d¢d., March 29, 
1889, pp. 245-246. 

2362. Gould’s Ornithological Works. Ibid., May 17, 1889, pp. 387- 
388.—Partly biographical. 

2363. Mote on the Anserine Affinities of the Flamingoes. By R. W. 
Shufeldt. /déd., Vol. XIV, Sept. 27, 1889, pp. 224-225. 

2364. The Flight of Birds. By Henry L. Ward. J/d¢d., Vol. XVII, 
Jan. 23, 1891, pp. 45-46. 

3365. The Shrike. By Julia McNair Wright. /é¢d., April 17, p. 217.— 
Feeding habits. 

2366. Mockingbirds and their Young. By Julia McNair Wright. 

a3 lbid., June 26, p. 361. 


Scientific American. 
Vols. 40-65 (1879-1891, inclusive) of the ‘Scientific American’ have 
contained numerous articles and items relating to birds. Most of these 
are eminently unscientific, or are copied from well-known works. The 


following, however, are worthy of record (Nos. 2367-2395). 
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| Scientific American.—Continued. | 

2367. A Three Legged Woodcock. ‘Scientific American, New Series, 
Vol. 40, January 11, 1879, p. 23. 

2368. An Owl at Sea. Tbid., Vol. 42, March 6, 1880, p. 149.— 
Nyctea nyctea. 

2369. Wild Pigeons in Michigan. Tbid., May 29, 1880, pp. 343-344.— 
Interesting notes on breeding and migration, from the Detroit ‘Post.’ 

2370. A Kentucky Robin Roost. Ibid., Vol. 44, March 12, 1881, 
p. 168.—From the Glasgow, Kentucky, ‘Times.’ ‘‘ Millions” roosting in 
‘ta cedar thicket of about sixty acres.” 

2371. Home of the American Osprey. By Daniel C. Beard. Jd¢d., 
Vol. 45, July 30, 1881, p. 71. —Popular sketch of various birds on an 
island ‘‘within half a day’s journey of New York City.’ 
2372. A Fish Hawk's Nest ina Channel Buoy. Tbid., Sept. 10, 1881, 
164. 

2373- Reed Bird Shooting in Delaware. TIbid., Oct. 22, 1881, p. 
> 


265.—Estimate of slaughter of Dolichonyx oryzivorus, from Philadelphia 


’ 


p- 


‘Times.’ 

2374. Two-story Birds’ Nests. By Daniel C. Beard. /dzd., Vol. 46, 
March 18, 1882, p. 169. 

2375. <A Phebee Bird’s Victory. By E. H. Davis. J/dtd., April 22, 
2, p. 245.—A two-story nest enclosing the body of a Robin. 

2376. Many-storied Birds’ Nests. By W.L. Scott. /béd., Vol. 47, Aug. 
19, 1882, p. 117.—A five-story nest of Dendrotca estiva. 

2377. Compound Nest of the C. palustris and the A. pheniceus. By 
Daniel C. Beard. J/did., p. 119. 

2378. A Swallow’s Rest. Ibid., Sept. 30, 1882, p. 207.—A roost at 
Westerly, R. I., chiefly of Tachycineta bicolor. 

2379. Flying. By Samuel R. Goodsell. /d7d., Vol. 48, Feb. 24, 1583, 
p. 117.—Contains a note on Meleagris gallopavo. 
So. The Loon. By F. H. Herrick. /d¢d., April 21, 1883, p. 245. 
81. Ardea cerulea. By E. M. Hasbrouck. J/did., Vol. 51, Dec 
884, p. 399-—Popular sketch of habits. 
2352. The Pileated Woodpecker. By E. M. Hasbrouck]. /ded. 
Vol. 52, Feb. 7, 1885, p. 88. 

2383. Bird Life in Florida. By E. M. Hasbrouck. /d/d., Feb. 25, 
5, p- 133-—Near Palatka. 
2384. Miyration in Florida. By E. M. Wasbrouck. /é¢d , April 15, 
, p- 241.—In February and March at Palatka. 
385. Peppering Sparrows. Tbid., June 13, 1885, p. 374.-—Red pepper 
used to drive away Passer domesticus. 

2386. Phosphorescent Birds. By Isaac N. Worrall. /dzd., Vol. 56, 
Feb. 26, 1887, p. 133.—Ardea herodias. 

2387. Our Winter Birds. By E. M. Hasbrouck. Jd¢d. 

388. Phosphorescent Cranes. By C. F. Holder. /b7d., March 26, 
7» Pp- 197- 

2389. Forms of Bird Life in Central Texas. By E. M. Hasbrouck. 
Tbid., Vol. 57, Oct. 22, 1887, pp. 264-265. 


t 
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| Scientific American.-—Continued. | 

2390 Notes on Bird Life tn Texas Ly C.S. Wells. J/béd., Nov. 1g, 
1337, p. 325. 

2391. Our Lost Species. By E. M. Hasbrouck. J/d/d., Vol. 58, 
Feb. 4, 1888, p. 72. Brief account of some extinct, rare, or hypotheti- 
cal, North American birds. 

2392. Crow Roosts and Crow Roosting. By E. M. Hasbrouck. Jd/d., 
March 24, 1888, p. 184. 

2393. The Cation Wren. By E.M. Hasbrouck. /é/d., April 28, 1888, 
p. 263.—Sketch of habits of Catherfes m. conspersus. 

2394. The Geographical Distribution of our Birds. By E. M. Has- 
brouck. J/67d., June 16, 1888, p. 369. 

2395. Economy of Flight. By Albert F. Zahm. Jh/d., Vol. 65, Nov. 


21, Sgt, p. 320.--Some discussion of the mechanics of flight. 


Zoe. 


One of the youngest, and one of the most interesting, of our natural 
history periodicals is ‘Zoe: a Biological Journal,’ published in San 
Francisco. Vol. I, was issued monthly, (March, 1890—Feb., 1891); Vol. 
II has appeared as a quarterly, dated April, 18gt—Jan., 1892, the real 
date of publication being sometimes two months or so later Much of its 
space is devoted to botany, but ornithology too comes in for a large 
share of its pages. We note the following (Nos. 2396-2425). 

2396. Nests and eggs of Townsend's Funco (Funco townsendi) and 
San Pedro Partridge (Oreortyx pictus confinis). By A. W. Anthony. 
*Zoe, Voll, No. 1, March, 1890, pp. 5-6. 

2397. Ornithological Observations during the Total Solar Eclipse of 
Fanuary, 1889. By Walter Bryant. /béd., pp. 21-24. 

2398. Nesting Habits of the Golden Eagle. By H.R. Taylor. bid., 
No. 2, April 1890, pp. 42-44 

2399. Birds New or Rare in California. By W. Otto Emerson. 
lbid., pp. 44-46. 

2400. Songs of some California Zonotrichia. By Charles A. Keeler. 
[bid., No. 3, May, 1890, pp. 72-74. 

2401. Migratory Instinct in Caged Wild Birds. By W. Otto Emerson. 
lbid., pp. 80-82. 

2402. Song Birds about San Francisco Bay. By Charles A. Keeler. 
Thid., No. 4, June, 18g0, pp. 116-120. 

2403. Notices of Supposed New Birds By Walter E. Bryant. Jhrd., 
No. 5, July, 1890, pp. 148-150.— The name Aurtparus flaviceps ornatus 
applied to the form of the Verdin occurring in southern California. 

2404. A Nest of the California Bush Tit (Psaltriparus minimus 
californicus), By Charles A. Keeler. JZdzd., p. 151. 

2405. Observations on the Life History of the House Finch (Carpodacus 
mexicanus frontalts). By Charles A. Keeler. /hid., No.6, Aug., 18go, 


pp. 172-176. 
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| Zoe.—Continued. | 

2406. The Geographical Distribution of Land Birds in California. 
By Charles A. Keeler. /d/d., No. 8, Oct., 1890, pp. 225-230; No.9, Nov., 
1890, pp. 257-260; No. 10, Dec., 1890, pp. 295-299; No. 11, Jan., 18g1, pp. 
337-343; No, 12, Feb., 1891, pp. 369-373- 

2407. A New Funco from California (Funco hyemalis thurbert). By 
A. W. Anthony. Jé7d., No. 8, Oct., 1890, pp. 238-23y. 

2408. A Doomed Bird. By J. G. Cooper. J/dbid., pp  248-249.- 
Pseudogryphus californianus 

2409. An Abnormal Nest of Vigors’s Wren By Harry R. Taylor. 
[bid., No. 9, Nov., 1890, pp. 276-277. 

2410. Found Dead on the Beach By Walter E. Bryant. /érd., pp. 
282-283 —Nineteen species of sea birds ‘‘found upon the ocean beach of 
San Francisco County,” Cala., after storms. 

2411. An Ornithological Retrospect. By Walter E. Bryant. J/6d/d., 
No. 10, Dec., 1890, pp. 289-293-—-Changes in abundance of California 


birds. 
2412. Notice of a Supposed New Vireo from Oregon. By A. W. 
Anthony. Jdid., pp. 307-308.— Vireo huttont obscurus. 


2413. Secondary Migration of Birds. By A. W. Anthony. Jdid., 
No. 12, 

2414. Oregon's Imported Songsters. By A. W. Anthony.  Zddd., 
Vol. II, No. 1, April, 1891, pp. 6-11. 

2415. Strange Nesting Place of the Barn Owl. By W.Otto Emerson. 
Tbid., p. 22. 

2416. The Relationship of Bell’s Sparrow and Sage Sparrow. By 
F.O. Johnson. J/did., pp. 22-26. 

2417. Andrew Fackson Grayson. By Walter E. Bryant. J/brd., pp. 


34-68. — A biographical sketch, followed by extracts from unpublished 


‘eb., 1891, pp. 379-351 


manuscripts of Mr. Grayson’s, treating of the habits of the following 
species: Anhinga anhinga, Scardafella inca, Pseudogryphus californt- 
anus, Sarcoramphus papa, Accipiter coopert, Chrysotis levaillantt, 
Geococcyx mexicanus, Granatellus francesce, Vireo flavoviridis, Mela- 
notis cerulescens, Rhodinocichla rosea, Troglodytes insular?s, Dendror- 
nis mentalis. 

2418, Notices of some California Birds. By L. Belding. Jdid., 
No. 2, July, 1891, pp. 97-100 

2419. Unusual Nesting of Empidonax hammondt. By Dr. J. G:- 
Cooper. J/bid., pp. 104-107. 

2420. Nesting Habits of Thick-billed Sparrows. By Harry R. Taylor. 
Tbid., p. 123.—Passerella tliaca unalaschcensts. 

2421. Notices of certain Californian Birds. By Walter E. Bryant. 
Tbid., p. 128. 

2422. Notes on the Cactus Wren. By A. W. Anthony. /did., pp. 
133-134- 

2423. The‘Reed Birds of the San Franctsco Markets. By Walter E. 
Bryant. Jdbrd., pp. 142-145 
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2424. The Nasting Time of Birds About San Francisco Bay. By 
Chas. A. Keeler. Jb¢d., pp. 167-172 
2425. The Cape Region of Baja California. By Walter E. Bryant. 
Jbid., No. 3, Oct., 1891, pp. 185-2z01.—- Narrative of a collecting trip, 


containing notes on various birds 


The Zodlogist. 


In Vol. II, pp. 373-375, the record of the ‘ ZoGlogist’ was carried into 
Vol. 1X of the third series, through September, 1885. Since then (Vol. 
IX, Oct., 1885, to end of Vol. XIV, Dec., 1891), it has contained a 
number of articles and notes interesting to students of North American 
birds, as follows (Nos. 2426-2451 

2426. Discovery of the Eggs of the Knot. By H.W. Feilden. ‘The 
Zoblogist, Third Series, Vol. IX, Oct., 1885, No. 106, pp. 387-385. 
Contains an extract from a letter from Lieut. A. W. Greely. 

2427. American Golden Plover and Richard's Pipit tn Scotland. By 
J. Guille Millais. /d¢d., Vol. X, Jan., 1886, pp. 26-27. 

2428. Onthe Genus Haematopus or Oystercatchers. By Henry Seebohm. 
lbid., Feb., 1886, pp. 41-49. 

2429. Voyage of the ‘Eclipse, to the Greenland Seas, Capt. David 
Gray, Commander. By Robert Grav (edited by Thomas Southwell). 
lbid., pp. 50-54. 

2430. A Review of the Shecies of the Genus Numenius. By Henry 
Seebohm. /d7d., April, 1886, pp. 137-145. 

2431. Notes ona Voyage to the Greenland Seas tn 1856. By Robert 
Gray. Jbid., Vol. XI, Feb., 1887, pp. 48-57; March, pp. 94-100; 
April, pp 121-136. 


2432 Note on Eider Ducks By John Murdoch. /é¢d., March, 1887, 


p. 108 Habits of Somaterita spectabilzs at Point Barrow, Alaska. 
2433. Nédification of the Noddy and Sooty Terns in the West Indies 
By H. W. Marsden. /did., Nov., 1887, pp. 429-430. 


2434. Additions to the List of Somersetshire Birds. By the Rev. M 
A. Mathew lhid.. Vol XII, June, 1888, pp. 219-221.—Includes Jonorn?s 
martinica and Bartramta longtcauda. 

2435 The European Lapwing tn the lsland of Barbados. By HW. W 
Feilden lhid., Aug., 1888, p. 301 

2436. The Osprey in Barbados. By H. W. Feilden. J/did., pp. 303 
304 Mentions also Crreus hudsonins 

2437. Richardson's Skua in the [sland of Barbados. By H.W. Feilden 
Thid., Sept., 1888, p. 350. 

2438. Notes ona Voyage to the Greenland Sea in 1588. By Robert 
Gray. J/dbrd., Vol. XIII, Jan., 1889, pp. 1-9; Feb., pp. 41-51; March, 


pp. 95-104. — Contains a few notes on birds observed. 
2439. Natural History Notes on Board Ship. By W.S.M. D’Urban. 
Tbid., Jan., 1889, pp. 22-23 Various birds noted between New York 


and Queenstown in October 


oop 
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[ Zodlogist.—Continued. | 

2440. Tringacanutus in Barbados. By H. W. Feilden. /b7d., Dec. 
1889, p. 455- 

2441. American Bittern tn Co. Londonderry. By Robert Patterson 
Ibid., Vol. XIV, Jan., 1890, p 24 

2442. The So-called ‘Martinico Gallinule in Ireland. By A.G. More. 
Thid., pp. 24-25 —‘Porphyrio’ smaragnotus, not Tonornis martinica as 
had been supposed. 

2443. American Bittern in Co. Kildare. By R. F. Scharff. Jdid., 
p-.26. 

2444. Martinique Gallinule in Hants. By J. H. Gurney, Jun. Jd7d. 
Feb., 1890, pp. 74-75. 

2445. Ardea virescens in Cornwall. By Murray A. Mathew. J/d/d., 
March, 1890, pp. 105-106. 

2446. Ardea virescens in Cornwall. By J. E. Harting. /d7d., May 
1890, pp. 181-182. 

2447. Note on the American NKilldeer Plover Shot at Christchurch, 


Hants. By Edward Hart. J67d., July, 1890, pp. 272-273. 


2448. The Baltimore Oriole in Shetland. Wy J. E. Harting. J67d., 
Dec., 1890, p. 457. 

2449. American Bittern in Co. Kildare. By Edward Williams. /d/d., 
Vol. XV, June, 1S9t, p. 218. 

2450. Turdus migratortus in the British Islands. By Henry Seebohm 


Thid., p. 219. 
2451. American Red-breasted Snipe in Argyleshire.. By G. HW. Mal 


colm. Jdid., Nov., 1891, p. 247. —C. F. B. 


t 


Publications Received.—Allen, J. A. (1) The Wanton Destruction ot 
Bird Life in America. (Our Animal Friends, XIX, pp. 126-128, 150-152. 


Feb. and Mch., 1892 >) Notice of Some Venezuelen Birds, collected 
by Mrs. H. H. Smith Bull. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., IV, pp. 51-59 3) 
Description of a New Gall le, from Gough Island Ibid., pp 
57, 59.) 


Berlepsch, Ilans von. Die Vé6gel der Insel Curacao. ( Journ, fii 
Orn., Jan. 1892, pp. 61-122 


Buttikofer J. (1) The specimens of the Genus Zarfare in the Leyade n 
Museum. (Notes from the Leyden Mus. XIV, pp. 13-16 2) On the speci 
fic value of Levaillant’s Traquet commandeut Ibid, pp. 17, 18 4 
On the collections of Birds nt by the late A. T. Demery from the Suly 
mah River, W. Africa (Ibid., pp. 19-30 1) Jan Pieter van Wick 
voort Crommelin. (Ibid., pp. 129-131 5s) Ona Chestnut and Black 
Weaver Finch from Sumatra ibid... p: £22. 6) On a Collection of 
sirds from the Islands of Flores, Sumba and Rotti. (Ibid., pp. 193, 206 

Cherrie, George K. Description of two apparently new Flycatcher: 


from Costa Rica. (Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus. XV, 1892, pp. 27, 28. 


Lorenz, L. von On the Second International Ornithological Con 
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gress Rules for Zodlogical Nomenclature.] (Sitzungsb. d. k. k. Zool.- 
botan. Gesells in Wien, XLII,—11 pp., repaged.) 

Mentzbier, M. A. Ornithologie du Turkestan etdes pays adjacents. 
Levr. 2 et 3> Moscou, 1591. 

Newton, Alfred. Ornithology of the Sandwich Islands. (Nature, 
March 17, 1892, pp- 465-469. ) 

Parker, T. Jefferey. Additional Observations on the Development of 

[pteryx. (Proc. Roy. Soc. Vol. L..) 

Reichenow, Ant. (1) Zur Vovelfauna des Victoria Njansa. Sammlung- 
en Dr. Emin’s und Dr. Stuhlmann’s 18go-gt. (Journ. ftir. Orn., Jan. 
1892, pp. 1-60.) (2) [Neue Végel aus Kamerungebirge.] (Sitzungsb. a. 
Allgem. Deutsche Orn. Gesells. z. Berlin, Miirz, 1892.) 

Rhoads, Samuel N. The Birds of Southeastern Texas and Southern 
Arizona observed during May, June and July, 1891. (Proc. Acad. Nat. 
Sci. Phila., 1892, pp. g5-126. ) 

Salvadori, Tommaso. (1) Catalogo di uni Collezione di Uccelli di 
Sumatra. (Ann. del Museo Civico di Stor. Nat. di Genova, Ser. 2. XII, 
pp. 40-78.) (2) Uccelli di Eugano. (Ibid., pp. 123-142.) 

Shufeldt, R. W. [ Creccoédes osbornité Shufeldt, gen. et sp. nov. | (Proc. 
Am. Phil. Soc , 1892, pp. 124-127.) 


Stone, Witmer. Birds collected by the West Greenland Expedition. 
(Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci. Phila., 1892, pp. 145 152.) 
Wilson, Scott B. Aves Hawaiienses: The Birds of the Sandwich 


Islands. Pt. 3, May, 1892. 

Actes de la Société Scientifique du Chili, 1, 1891. 

American Field, XXXVII, Nos. 11-23. 

American Journ. Sci., April-June, 1892. 

American Naturalist, Jan.—June, 1892. 

Annals of Scottish Natural History, April, 1592. 

Australian Museum, Records of, Contents and Index to Vol. I. 

Canadian Record of Science, V, Nos. 1, 2, 1892. 

Forest and Stream, XX XVIII, Nos. 10 22. 

Naturalist, The, Monthly Jour. Nat. Hist. for North of England, Nos. 
186-202, Jan., 18g1-May, 1892. 

Observer, The, III, Nos. 3-5, March- May, 1892. 

Ornis, VII, Heft 4, 1891 

Ornithologisches Jahrbuch, III, Hefte 2, 3, March, 1592 

Ornithologist and OGdlogist, Nos. 4, 5, 18g2. 

Ottawa Naturalist, VI, No. 1, May, 1892. 

Proceedings Acad. Nat. Sci. Phila., 1892, pt. t, Jan.—March 

Proceedings (Abstract of ) of Delaware Ornithological Club of Philadel- 
phia, for 1890-91 

Wilson Quarterly, a Journal of Ornithology, IV, No. 1, April, 1892. 

Zoe, II, No. 4, III, No. 1, Jan. and April, 1892. 

Zodlogist, April-June, 1892. 
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? General Notes 


GENERAL NOTES. 


1et Point Rhode Island, \pril 16, 


Migration of Urinator imber.—Secon 


1Sg2 Clear weather, sea calm, wind light. northwest I saw twenty to 
twenty-five Loons today flying toward the east, on migration, at an 
elevation of about sixty yards; there were five in one flock, and six in 
another, the others scattering April 17, I saw six flying east on migra- 


tion, with a light west wind April 18, wind east to southeast. I saw only 


ft] ‘ast; they 


two or three today flying east April 19, I saw four flying « ; 
were well up; wind light, northwest April 20, no air moving, vane 


four of which were in company, all flying 


pointed northwest, I saw six ul 
\pril 21, I saw two flying 


‘venty-five vards. 


east; they were up about s« 
east, about sixty yards up I shot one, an adult in full plumage, weighing 


eleven pounds; I have shot them larger and heavier. 
Loons fly in large numbers all through May up to June first, when the 


going north, the height of abundance 


migration seems over for those 
first A southwest wind is par- 


being from the fifteenth of May to June 
One of their principal 


ticularly favorable tor such northern migration 


lines of flight is up Buzzard’s Bay, crossing the land (the narrowest 
part) to Cape Cod Bay While making this flight a great many are killed 
between Tob 4 and Mashnee Islands I have seen here years ago three 
tiers of ten or a dozen boats eacl ind Iam informed such is often the case 
at the present time) stretched across th strait between the above islands 
Fitty to sixty Loons are killed sometimes. on a good southwest morning 
they fly again at about dark und as many more wounded ones are shot 


When the wind is from any other quartet 
very high up.—GrorGE H. MACKAY 


down which are not recovered 
than southwest, they pass overhead 


Nantucket, Mass 


Pelecanus erythrorhynchos in Maine.—I have examined a magnificent 
American White Pelican which was shot on May 28, 1892, at 
Sibley, and was purchased by O. W. White of 


mounted by S. L. Crosby ot 


adult male 
Saponic Pond by Pete 
Burlington, Maine, for whom it has been 


Bangor This is a most interesting capture for this State and particularly 
1. Saponic Pond is situated on the line between 


so for a locality so far inland 
Plantation ibout fortv miles N N E ot 


Burlington and Grand Falls itio 1 
Bangor, and SOME thi mil t ol Entic land the Penobscot River 


HARRY MERRILL, Bangor. Main 


The Spring Migration of the Scoters in 1892.—Seconnet Point, Rhod« 


Island The first week in Ap W ot. tl thermomete! rising to 71> on 
the 2d. and to 75 in th 1( h 3d 

On the 4th, there was rain in th morning, with the wind east; it 
changed to southwest about eight o’clock A.M From daylight until 
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eleven o'clock A. M., there was a very large and continuous migration of 
Scoters towards the east from the west. This movement is the earliest I 
have ever known or heard of. Among them were some Whitewings; the 
others were mostly Surf Scoters. 

On April 7 the weather was clear, with light southwest wind, increasing 
toa strong breeze in the afternoon. There were no Scoters flying on mi- 
eration 

On April g, 10, 11, and 12, strong northwest winds; ice half an inch 
thick on the roth, also cold on the 11th and 12th. No Scoters flying on 
migration. 

April 14.— Light northwest wind until ten o’clock A. M.; then it 
changed to southwest, strong breeze. After three o’clock Pp. M. I saw a few 
flocks of Scoters flying east on migration. 

April 15.—Wind northeast in early morning; very cold with snow which 
ceased about nine o’clock A. M., it being still cold. I saw three flocks, 
estimated to contain fifty birds in the aggregate, flying high up towards 
the east. They were either Surf or American Scoters, I think the 
former. In the afternoon the wind died away and came light south with 
some west, and warmer; no Scoters moving. 

April 16.—Weather clear, sea calm, light air, northwest. A few Scoters 
flying towards the east, mostly Surf. At ten o’clock A.M. wind changed 
to southwest, but there was no movement as a result. 

April 17.—A light breeze from the west in the morning; later there was 
some south in it and I noted quite a movement of Scoters towards the 
east. They were flying too far out from the shore to distinguish the 
species. I also saw several flocks of American Scoters. 

April 18.—A very little air from the northwest early in the morning, sea 
calm. At abvut half past seven o’clock A.M. the wind changed to east, 
and later to southeast. I saw only an occasional flock flying towards the 
east until half past one o’clock P.M. when a considerable movement 
commenced towards the east from the west, and continued untildark. The 
birds flew high until towards the latter part of the afternoon. I saw some 
flocks estimated to contain nearly one hundred birds. It was impossible 
to distinguish the species as they were far out from the shore. I think 
they were mostly Surf Scoters, and I should estimate that about one 
thousand flew towards the east on migration after half past one o’clock P.M. 

April 19.—A very little air from the northwest in the morning, later it 
changed to southwest, light breeze, weather moderate and warm. No 
Scoters moving, absolutely no migration. 

April 20.—A fine calm morning; the vane pointed northwest. I saw 
only a dozen flocks, of few birds each, mostly White-wings, flying towards 
the east, and they were far out from shore. The wind changed to south- 
west, light breeze, about eight o’clock A.M. There was only an occa- 
sional flock of Scoters flying towards the east; those seen were flying near 
the water. 

April 21.—A quiet and warm, southwest morning, nearly calm. I saw 


only three or four flocks of White-wings, and the same number of Surf 
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Scoters, flying towards the east on migration There has been no large, 
defined movement since the one on April 4, 
April 22.—Rain in the night, cloudy in the morning, wind south-south 


east, light fog all day, with rain from three o’clock Pp. M. until sunset, sea 


quite heavy A large flight of Scoters flying towards the east on mi 
eration 

April 23.—Pleasant, wind southwest all day. A large flight of Scoters 
towards the eastward on migration 

April 24.—Very pleasant a warm, wind southwest, light air, until 
late in the afternoon it then changed to north. Not much worth 
noting. 

\pril 25 Wind north in the morning, and cold, ice half an inch thick 
calm during the middle of the day; in the afternoon wind southwest: a 
pleasant day A large flight of Scoters took place, the birds going towards 


the east. 


April 26.—Wind north in the morning, same weather as the day before: 


strong southwest wind in the afternoon. Nothing especial to note. 
April 27.—Wind northeast in the morning; worked around to east and 
south, strong breeze in the afternoon. Nothing flying. 


April 28.—Wind remained south all day, quite strong breeze, sea rough 
cloudy. Nothing especial to note 

April 29.—Wind southwest in the morning; changed to northwest 
ibout noon; light rain all day Nothing especial to note 

April 30.—Wind northwest all day, very pleasant Only a tew birds 
moving, nothing to note 

May $-- While passing from Nantucket Island to Wood’s Holl Mass. l 
saw a good many White-wing, and a few Surf, Scoters.—GrorGE H 


Mackay, WMantucket, Mas 





The Red Phalarope (Crymop s fulicartus) at Nantucket Island, 


Massachusetts.—While drivi in the western portion of this island on 
May 1, 1892, my attention w: ttracted while crossing the beach at the south 
head of Hammuck Pond t ite a number of small bird about forty 
estimated) which, when flying on the wave resembled the Sanderling 
(Calidrts arenaria ind which were hoverin ust above tl vater and 
alighting on it amid the break ich were rolling in on the beach J at 
once recognized that that mo rracetl of the smaller wate rds, the Red 
Phalarope, or Whale Bird as it is sometimes called, was before me Never 
having taken them before, I filled vy pocket with cartride ind. hastily 
jumping from my wagon (lea xmy horse, who is accustomed to such pro- 
ceedings, to take care of hims yn the crest of the beach I ran to the eda 
of the water and commenced firing; nor was my ardor dampened, although 
my legs and feet were, after the waves had twice washed over my rubber 
boots. There was a strong ut vy west wind blowing at the time, as it had 
been {or a da or so pre ious vhich drift d my dead birds on the shore. 
The weather for the past week, as it was that day, had been quite cool. The 
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surf was tumbling in on the beach, within fifteen or twenty yards of which 
the birds were distributed for quite a distance. They passed to and fro on 
wing, alighting on any temporarily smooth spot amid the rollers, and im- 
mediately commenced feeding. When a curling wave towered above and 
threatened to engulf them, they rose on wing and, just clearing the crest of 
the wave, again alighted behind it, to repeat the operation when the occasion 
required. While on the water all their movements were exceedingly agile 
and graceful, as they swam with astonishing rapidity, picking up at short 
intervals something edible from apparently just below the surface, the bill 
being immersed only about half its length; what it was, I failed to discover 
Frequently they would spin around in quest of it, as ona pivot. The head 
and neck are carried erect to the fullest extent. I did not notice one with 
the neck arched or curved while swimming; neither did I see one of them 
attempt to dive during my observations which lasted over an hour. They 
appeared remarkably active, and all the time were busily engaged in feeding 


I saw none resting quietly on the water, neither did I hear them 


utter any sound. They are said, however, to make a peeping note. 
Their flight and general appearance when flying reminded me strongly 
of the Sanderling Occasionally four or five would collect together ; 
but I failed to secure more than one at a single shot, owing to the rapidity 
of their movements as also to the waves. Although the birds remained the 


whole time within a few yards of the beach, during which time I was con- 


stantly firing at them, they seemed quite tame and gentle. They nevertheless 
were diflicult to shoot as they bobbed about like a cork, now up, now down, 
and sometimes for an instant only in front of a wave, and then lost to view 
behind it, rising and falling with the waves several feet at a time. Of the 
fifteen I shot down I saved twelve, one of which was a Northern Phalarope 
(Phalaropus lobatus), a temale in the adult spring plumage, a most beauti- 
ful bird, and the first I have taken in this plumage. I could easily have 
captured more of the Red Phalaropes, but considered I had a sufficiently good 
series, the birds being in various stages of plumage, except the fully adult. 
One of the crew of the life-saving station at this end of the island (west), 
and within a mile and a half of the spot where I shot them, informed me 
the next day that, on the day previous to the one on which I shot them, he 
should think he had seen nearly two hundred of them. On May ro they 
had mostly departed. There were several hundreds in the flocks which 
were resting on the water and flying about. One of my friends, who has 
made the passage several springs from New York to South Carolina and 
return, and who knows the bird, informs me that in the years 1886, 1887, 
and 1889, he saw them in numbers beyond estimate, about April 20, fifty to 
one hundred miles north of Cape Hatteras, N. C., and perhaps fifty miles 
from land 

I am of the opinion that this bird is more abundant along the coast 
than would be inferred from the few which are taken, but I account for 
so few, comparatively, being noted by the fact that as a usual thing they 
do not linger near the shore, unless driven in by severe weather. 


As far as I am aware, this spring, the first of these birds observed were 
g 
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those taken by me on May 1 They were numerous in the vicinity of 
Tuckernuck and Muskeget Islands from May 1g to 22 inclusive, about all 
having departed at the latter date. I, however, saw eight or ten scattering 
birds on May 26, on which date I shot two P. lobatus, and one C. fulica- 
rius. It would appear that the northeast rain storm of May 19, 20 and 21 
must have driven in a fresh lot of these birds on this coast, for at that 
time and a few days later thousands were noted, and some two hundred 
and fifty captured, from Monomoy to Provincetown, Cape Cod, a large 
proportion of which were in an advanced stage of plumage and many in 
the fully adult dress, while on May 1 I did not see one in full spring 
plumage, most of them being in the gray and white stage. I am there- 
fore of the opinion that those birds taken and noted off Cape Cod were a 
different lot. Among them were a few scattering P. /obatus. It is very 
unusual for the Red Phalarope to appear in such abundance on this coast. 
About six years ago, one day during the latter part of October, Phalaropes 
species unknown) were noted passing continuously by the south side of 
Nantucket and Tuckernuck Islands, headed south. They flew from morn- 
ing until late in the afternoon in flocks of varying size, keeping near the 
water 

The adult female has a white patch on each side of the head, surround- 
ing the eye, and extending backward until they meet in a narrow line at 
the nape, the crown being black from the base of the bill to the nape. 
Adult males usually have a much smaller loral space of white, and the 
crown from the base of the bill to the nape is sooty black streaked with 


yellowish brown, the same as on the back. The entire under parts of the 


adults (both sexes) from the bill to the end of the tail are deep red. M1 
M. Abbott Frazar, of Boston, first called my attention to the difference 
between the top of the head of males and females, which seems sufficiently 


constant in the large number of specimens I have viewed (about one hun 


dred and fifty) to identifv the sexes. It would also appear that the female 
has the higher plumage of the two, as well as being a little larger than the 
male. When inthe gray and white immature plumage I see no way of 
recognizing the sexes by their general appearance. 

As lam not aware that many of these birds have been heretofore taken 
in this vicinity at this season I thought it might be desirable if I gave an 
individual description of those I secured For convenience I designate 
them by number. 

Nol A young male The upper parts mostly gray, with a few reddish 
feathers on the back and scapulars showing the maturer plumage. Under 
parts whit A band of white about three eighths of an inch wide on greatet 
wing coverts Top of head white with a few blackish brown feathers 
interspersed Nape gray il early black, with a tinge of deep orange 


vellow extending from the nostrils to the base of the upper mandible; also 
a tinge of the same on the lowe indible at its base. 
No. 2.—This bird, a male, was of nearly the same plumage as the one 


above desc ribed 


No. 3.—Male. Generally the same as those above, but rather more mature. 
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The feathers on the back were brownish black, and there was not as much 
white on top of the head. The bill had a little more of the deep orange 
yellow at its base, and of a little deeper shade; it was also extended a little 
beyond the nostrils on its sides. There were also some red feathers inter- 
mingled on the neck and throat, as also a few on the sides of the breast. as 
well as on the lower tail-coverts. There was an oblong black spot around 
the eyes. 

No. 4.—Female. Very similar ¢o No. 3, with scattering reddish feathers, 
interspersed with white ones,extending from the throat throughout the entire 
lower parts,the orange yellow showing a little beyond the nostrils, beginning 
at the base of the upper mandible and extending somewhat farther on 
towards the end of the lower mandible. There were a good many brownish 
and black feathers on the back and scapulars, edged with white on the 
scapulars. Under tail-coverts reddish. A blackish brown oblong mark o1 
spot below and in front of the eyes 

No. 5.—Male. A bird in similar plumage to No. 1 

No. 6.—Female. This bird had more red than white on its entire lowe: 
parts from the throat down. The deep orange yellow extended half the 
length of the upper mandible from the base forward, and to three quarters 
of the length on the lower Neck very red. Throat grayish, with a few 


reddish feathers interspersed. ‘Top ot head almost black, with an occasional] 
| I 


white feather. Nape blackish, with considerable red intermixed. The 
feathers of the back and scapulars, reddish and black. Under tail-coverts 
from vent red with an occasional white feather. Sides of the head black and 
white, the former predominating Legs light grayish slate. 

No. 7.—Male. Like No. 1, except the longest feathers of scapulars 


which were black, edg 


No. 8.—Female. The top of the head of this bird was all black with one 


white feathe1 Throat black and white intermixed. Neck deep dark red 


ed with dull red 


Lower parts red and white intermixed The deep orange yellow extending 


half the length of the upper mandible, and almost to the end of the lower, the 
end of the bill being black The back and scapulars reddish and black 
A number of reddish feathers on the upper tail-coverts. Nape reddish. <A 


white band over the eyes an eighth to a quarter of an inch wide, extending 


to back of head 

No. 9.—Female. Top of head black and white. Entire back, including 
scapulars,composed of grayish and reddish and black feathers. On the lowe 
parts, including neck, red and white feathers intermixed. Throat black 
and white intermixed. The deep orange yellow on the upper mandible 
extended seven eighths of its length on the sides, with the black at the 
end extending towards the nostrils so as to make a dividing line about 
half its length, the under mandible having the orange yellow nearly to 
the end which was black. There were some red feathers on the uppel 
tail-coverts 

No. 10.—Female. This bird was in about the same plumage as No. g 
but with more red on the breast, and more ot the white feathers on the 
lowe} parts 


3d 
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lower mandible orange 


which was black 
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cleared, the birds disappearing with it. We probably saw between five 
hundred and one thousand Phalaropes during the hour that they were in 
the harbor. 

May 23.—Thick fog and driving rain with moderate wind until about 8 


\. M., after which the rain and wind ceased; but the fog continued nearly 


wo hours longer until driven away by a fresh west wind which rose rather 
suddenly. Fishermen who landed at 7.30 reported immense numbers 
of ‘bank birds’ resting on the water less than half a mile from shore. This 
was something entirely unheard of, and created much interest among the 
men gathered about the wharf waiting for the weather to moderate. The 
white bank birds’ (Phalaropus lobatus) sometimes come within less 
han a mile of shore, but the ‘‘ brown ones” (C. fulicarius) they said had 
vever before been seen in this region except at sea. Taking a dory we 
yon found a flock resting on the water only a few hundred yards from the 

id of the wharf. There were certainly one hundred and fifty individuals 
in this flock—perhaps twice as many. The number could only be guessed at, 
is the birds were very restless and much scattered, while new arrivals con- 
stantly came in to increase the confusion. The flocks moved slowly to 
windward, bunches of a dozen or more birds continually rising from 
behind and flying to the front For the next two hours Phalaropes were 
constantly in sight, either resting on the water or flying about in every 
direction, mostly in large flocks, but frequently singly. They were very 
unsuspicious, allowing the dory to approac h within fifteen or twenty yards 
vefore taking alarm. Their only note was a single chzp like that of 
P. lobatus, and somewhat resembling a note of Caltdris arenaria. 
While the foo was most dense some of the flocks settled on the water 


within fifty yards of the ends of the wharves, but as the air cleared they 


drew away from shore, and later could be seen rising through the rapidly 


lisa pearing fog Atte circlin xy about until well oriente d, they flew off 
over the town inthe most direct line for the open ocean, and when the fog 
finally cleared none were left in the harbor \ few, however, could still 
een out in the bay where the fog still lingered It was impossible to 

t anv adequate idea of the number of birds seen during those two 


hours. Two thousand would be a very low estimate, and I doubt whether 
double that number would be uch too high. 

Scattered about among the Crymophilus were a few Phalaropus lobatus, 
in about the proportion of one to twenty The smaller species was very 
conspicuous on account of its snowy white breast. 

Thi 


habits in this 





unusual occurrence so near shore of a species almost pelagic in its 


1 + } 


atitude, is of course to be accounted for by the sudden arrest 


sf the northward migration by the easterly storm and fog. The latter was 


probably the more important cause as fog accompanied by a very light 
wind even, appears invariably to have more influence than wind alone on 
the movements of migrating Limicole.—GeErRIT S. MILLER, JR., Cam- 


hridve, Mass. 


Pavoncella pugnax in North Carolina.--I wish to record the capture ofa 
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reported it had captured a rat and was feeding thereon at the time. 
Several rat skins were noticed in the neighborhood, from which it may 
be inferred that the bird had had a considerable meal on rats. The mate, 
reported to me to have presented the same dark, almost black appearance, 
was not in sight when the female was killed, but is said to have appeared 
about the locality repeatedly, after November 22, 189i, up to March 20, 
1892. Several local gunners tried to obtain it, but it was too wild and wary 
to allow any one within shot. He thus seems to have remained for four 
months in the vicinity, in the apparent hope of once more meeting his 
female companion, who may have accompanied him from the far shores 
of Labrador. The weather was clear on the day the bird was shot, but 
the climatic conditions had been unsettled and stormy for several days 
previous. 

The specimen, which reminds one of an Eagle in miniature and isa 
noble-looking bird, has been mounted admirably by Messrs Southwick 
and Critchley of Providence. It was secured for the Museum of the 
Natural History Society of Newport, where an ornithological collection 
is now in process of formation.—A. O’D. TayLor, Mewfort, PR. J. 


The Carolina Paroquet (Conurus carolinensis) in Missouri.—On a 
recent visit to Stone County in southern Missouri I was informed by 
Mr. Thurman S. Powell that two Paroquets were seen by him at the old 
Linchpin camping ground in that county last fall (1891). He was on 
horseback at the time and the birds were in the road ahead of him. As 
he approached, they flew up into an oak tree, but soon flew down to the 
ground again and began feeding on acorns. He told me that they were 
green Parrots similar to those he had seen in Georgia during the war, 
and were the first he had seen in this neighborhood.—C. HArT MERRIAM, 
Washington, D.C. 


Aphelocoma californica in Washington.—On April 13, 1892, I shot near 
Vancouver, Clarke County, Washington, two California Jays (Aphelo- 
coma californica). They were in a field, near a thick growth of wild 
rose bushes, on the bank of the Columbia. This is. I believe, the first 
record of this bird for Washington.—R. H. LAWRENCE, Portland, Oregon. 


Carduelis elegans in Connecticut.-On May 9, 1892, I took a very 
full-plumaged male European Goldfinch inan orchard near here. The 
bird was in full song, and did not bear any evidence of having ever been 
in captivity, as it was not particularly tame, the plumage was perfect, 
even to the tips of the tail-feathers, and the legs and feet were those ofa 
wild bird. It seems to me probable that it was a straggler from some ofthe 
localities where they have been introduced and have become naturalized, 
as [have never seen any near here before.—G. E. VERRILL, Mew Haven, 


Conn. 
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oP 


ego of the Cowbird were 


to compare them The broke 1 egg } 
removed. On returning to the nest June 1g, it was found to be deserted. 

While interesting in itself and of importance as a fact in the history of 
the relationships which exist between these two birds, this record has no 
decisive bearing on the case, and it would be unwise therefore to attempt 
to draw inferences from it.--FRANK M. CHAPMAN American Museum of 


Natural History, New York City 


Warblers Destroyed by a ‘Norther.’—Thousands of Warblers undoubt- 
edly perished here last week during the ‘norther,’ which lasted three days, 
commencing on March 16. On the evening of that day flocks of Warblers 


were noticed around the gardens and houses here, and the next day many 


were found dead or were caught in a half-perished condition. About fifty 
per cent of them were Black-and-white Warblers (Mndzotiita varia). The 
remainder were about equally divided between Parulas (Compsothlypis 
americana) and Sycamore Warblers Dendroica domtinica albilora). 


Many Sycamore Warblers and Parulas were captured alive in the houses. 


On the 19th, among many dead Warblers which were brought to me 


aspecimen of the Louisiana Water-thrush (Se¢urus motactlla) and 


were } 

one Hooded Woerbler (Sy/vania mitrata Many Yellowrumps were in 
company with the rest, and, though much tamer than usual, none were 
found dead or were captured. On the rgth I made a trip for the pur- 


pose of observation, and found many Black-and-white Warblers and 
Parulas lying dead on the ground at the foot of live-oak trees. 
From many of ranches in the country round here, came reports of 


i birds of the species mentioned have 


simuar occurrences, and many a 


eat 


been sent to me H. P. ArrwaTer, Rockport, Aransas Co., Texas. 


Seiurus noveboracensis notabilis in New Jersey. —On the 30th of May 
1SSg9, I shot at Raritan, New Jersey, four Water-thrushes. The skin of 
one I have since shown to Dr. J. A. Allen of the American Museum of 
Natural History, New York, and he pronounces it, without a doubt, 
Grinnell’s Water-thrush (Sezurus noveboracensts notabilis).— WILLIAM 


C. SoutHwick, Raritan, New Fersey 


Melanism in a Caged Wood Thrush.— A melanistic specimen of 


Turdus mustelinus (American Museum, No. 57,507, New York, June 20, 
1892, presented by W. Warren Brown) differs from normal specimens of 
this species as foliows Two primaries, one entire secondary and a part 


of the outer web of three others of the right wing, and one primary of 
the left wing, are dull grayish; the auriculars are black, lightly tipped 
with fulvous; half the feathers of the chin are wholly black; the throat 


he neck are slightly blacker than is usual, the 


is normal 
exposed portion of the feathers of the breast, flanks, under wing-coverts, 


ind crissum are black with narrow tips or borders of tawny which on the 


breast are reduced to the minimut 
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The bird-dealer from whom Mr. Brown purchased this specimen told 


him it was one of a nest of four he procured in June, 1891, and the follow- 


ing December or January they all changed to the same color as the example 
just described. There are a number of recorded instances of black Robins,* 


but so far as I am aware melanism has not before been noticed in the 





Wood Thrush.— FRANK M. CHAPMAN, American Museum of Natural 
Hlistory, New York City. 


Water Birds at Nantucket, Massachusetts.—Larus argentatus smith 
sonianus.—May 1, 1892, I saw eight Herring Gulls, two of which were 


ee 


adults, the others young in the gray plumage, resting in the Hummuck 


Pond. They frequent the large ponds to rest, as do also the Great Black 


backed Gulls (Larus marinus 
Larus philadelphia.—At Tuckernuck and Nantucket Islands the first 


Bonaparte Gulls this spring appeared May 10, 1892, four or five pairs, 


—_S 


during a heavy southeast rainstorm 
Sterna hirundo.—At Tuckernuck and Nantucket the first arrivals this 
spring of the Common Tern appeared May 10, 1892. They came in 


r more, drifting sidewise before a heavy southeast rain 


flocks of fifty « 


storm They scaled around several times, screaming, before alighting 

Merganser serrator.—May 1, 1892, I saw about thirty Red-breasted 
Mergansers in the Hummuck Pond, and on May 4 there were still quite a 
number living there 

Anas americana.—Feb. 22, 1591, I saw two Baldpates and shot one, 

» 

a young male, the stomach of which contained only a little white sand 
In former years they used to be fairly abundant here, but are now rathet 
scarce, 

Aythya americana.—Feb. 22, 18g1, I saw three male Redheads in full 
plumage which were shot from a flock of about forty. They had been 
frequenting Coskata Pond in the eastern part of the island. These i 
Ducks were tairly numerous here in former years; a few are at times 
seen here during the winter. 

Aythya marila nearctica.—May 1, 1892, I saw two flocks of American 
Scaup, about twenty-five in each flock; they were resting in the Hum 
muck Pond. They were probably the remainder of those which have 
been in this locality all winter, numbering fully five hundred. I saw 
several hundred of them in the same pond on Feb. 21 There have been } 
more of these Ducks about the island during the winters of 1891 and 
1892 than for many years. In times past they were abundant every year. 
[ noted a good many more of them during the past autumn, winter and 
spring than in the previous year. They appear early in November and 
are mostly gone by May 1 ; 

Aythya affinis.—Feb. 22, 1892.—I have not noted any of these Ducks 
here before While shooting at the Hummuck Pond on the above 


date, a single Lesser Scaup came to the decoys and was_ secured 
There were a number of A. m. nearctica in the pond at the time. 


*Deane, Bull. N.O. C., 1, 1 p. 24; Coues, ibid., IIT, 1878, p. 48; Barrows, 
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Clangula hyemalis.—There have been a large number of Old-squaws 
frequenting most of the larger ponds on the Island this winter (1891-92), 
—in the Long Pond as many as seven or eight hundred,—also a large 
number in the Hummuck and Miacomet Ponds. They came in from the 
outside (Sound) before sunrise and went out again about sunset to roost at 
night in the Sound. While they frequent the ponds more or less every 
winter, nothing like the present numbers have been noted _ before. 
They preferred to submit to almost any amount of shooting at them 
rather than abandon the ponds where they had been living. Even on 
May 1, 1892, I noted as many as forty or fifty in each of the three ponds 
above mentioned. 

Oidemia deglandi.—Feb. 20, 1891.—Off the entire north side of the 
island from Great Point to Muskeget Island where they had been living 
during the winter, I saw so many thousands of these Ducks, that for the 
first time in my life I gave up in despair at being unable to arrive at any 
satisfactory conclusion regarding their numbers. I will, however, state (for 
that I am certain of) that there were several hundreds of thousands. 
They remained until March 22, 1891. Nothing like such numbers has 
ever before been seen here. They were for the greater part, as far as my 
observation showed, immature birds. In November, 1890, some five o1 
six hundred (estimated) frequented the Hummuck Pond until driven out 
by continual shooting at them On Oct. 6, 1891, during a severe storm 
about tour hundred came into the Hummuck Pond, and continued to 
frequent it, increasing to about fifteen hundred by Nov. 1, 1891. 
During the entire winter of 1892, there have been none to speak of living 
along the north shore of the island, and I account for it by their having 
eaten up all the shell-fish food last winter. In February, 1892, however, 
some thousand Scoters were in the habit of coming into the harbor in the 
early morning to pass the day, returning again to the Sound about half 
past three to four o’clock in the afternoon. Many of them were mated at 
this date 

Somateria dresseri.—April 2, 1892. The American Eiders which have 
f this island departed last night (Last 


been living off the north shore « 
year they left on March 28, 18g1.) On the previous afternoon I saw one 
hundred and fifty (estimated). On the afternoon of May 1, 1892, I saw 
nine at the south side of the island, flying east. 

Branta bernicla.—Dec. 12, 1891. While at the extreme western point 
of this island, I saw one flock of nine, one of fourteen, and one of three 
Brant. On Feb. 22, 1891, there were about forty living in the harbor, 
and about seventy-five more living at Muskeget Island. <A few winte1 
here in ordinary seasons 

Bartramia longicauda.—May 1, 1891, I saw in the western part of 
the island four Bartramian Sandpipers, and shot a pair of them, male 
and female. They were in beautiful plumage. I have reason to believe 
that a few of these birds breed regularly here every year, the nest, eggs 
and young having been taken. They also breed on Tuckernuck Island 
When the nest is discovered the female exhibits much solicitude, hovering 


3Y 
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birds seen by me alighted on a rail fence 
ed them do betore. In May they will at 
say one hundred to one hundred and fifty 


nearly the same place and give vent toa 


song, or perhaps I might say a good clear whistle with a varied trill of 
three or four notes, lasting ten or twelve seconds I have never known 
of their uttering it at any other season of the year than in the spring. At 
Essex, Mass., April 25, 1892, one of my friends saw one flying 

Tringa canutus.—Three Knots, the first noted this spring were seen 
en Tuckernuck Isiand, May 11, 1892. Three also were seen on the 27th 
On the 28th I saw a full-plumaged adult flying, well up, towards the south ; 
the wind was southwest, strong breeze. 





Numenius hudsonicus \ Hudsonian Curlew was seen on or about 
April 10, 1892 (I cannot fix the exact date), flying towards the west if 
had probably been here for several days 

Charadrius squatarola.—During the northwest rain storm of May 19, 
20, and 21, 1892, about o hundred and fifty Black-bellied Plover 
landed on Tuckernuck Island By the 26th more than half of them had 
departed. The first one this spring was noted on the ninth of May in this 
locality. The birds in the < lity of Tuckernuck have resorted to the 
uplands more than usual this al The first one noted on Cape Cod 
was on April 20, 1592 It was ne, and was an adult male No other: 
were seen for several weeks aft but this one remained around undis 
turbed. This is the earlies te I have ever heard of 

fEgialitis meloda.—May 1, 1892, | saw one Piping Plover on the beach 
at the south head of the Hlummuck Pond On March 29, tSo1, I saw one 
at the same place. 

Arenaria interpres.—May 1, 1892 here were four Turnstones in f1 
adult plumage, standing on the rocks of the Western Jetty this morning 
They are the first arrivals thi easol nd itis an unusually early date 
for them to appear. On M 27, 1591, I shot eleven at the west end of 
the island 

On Tuckernuck Island du the northeast rainstorm of May 19-21, 1802 
about three hundred Turnst led By the 26th about two thirds 
of them had departed Strot outhwest winds prevailed for the period 
after the 21st.—GEORGE H. Mackay, Nantucket, Mass 

Brief Notes from Long Island The spring of 1892, peculiar in many 
respects, has brought a number of rare birds to Long Island. On May 16 
at Parkville, Queens County, I secured a typical male of Brewster’s Warble1 
( He lminthophila leucobre hi So far as I can find out, this form ha 
never before been taken on Long Island, though found occasionally in 


New Jersey and the Hudsor 
observe its habits, as it was n 
and I shot it at once for 

On April 30, in the same 


(Sylvania mitrata), and M 


River valley [ had no opportunity to 


erating with other species in the tree tops 


identity 
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County, tells me that he observed one at South Setauket in May, but could 
not secure it. Neither of us ever met the bird before, and it is quite 
rare. 

Other notable captures are the Bay-breasted Warbler, of which I have 
secured one and Mr. Helme four, and the Nashville Warbler of which I 
have seen two. 

The season has been very late, the majority of the May migrants not 
appearing until the 16th, when there was a large flight. They continued 
to come to the very last of the month; a large flight occurred on the 26th, 
a smaller one on the 27th, and a considerable number of migrants, mostly 


Blackpoll Warblers, were observed on the 3oth.—ArtTHuR H. HOWELL, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Spring Arrivals at Washington, D. C.—The first individuals of several 
spring migrants seen in the vicinity of Washington during the present 
season having been noted, the dates of their arrival are given herewith, as 
being of probable interest to readers of ‘ The Auk.’ For some of the records 
lam indebted to other observers, whose names are given in connection 
therewith. 

Spizella socialis.—April 3. 

Thryothorus bewickii.— April 5. A male of this species was heard 
singing near my house in Brookland (one of the suburbs of Washington), 
but was purposely not collected. It is an excessively rare bird in this part 
of the country, only three specimens having been’ obtained (two at 
Arlington, Virginia, April 10, 1882, and April 6, 1883, by Mr. William Pal- 
mer, and one in Washington, April 8, 1888, by Mr. M. M. Green). 

Chelidon erythrogaster.—April 7 

Stelgidopteryx serripennis.—April 8. 

Troglodytes aédon.—April 17. 

Polioptila cerulea.-—April 17. (W. Palmer) 

Harporhynchus rufus.—April 18. 

Chetura pelagica.—April 23 

Seiurus aurocapillus.—April 24. 

Progne subis.—April 24. (N. R. Woods). 


Seiurus noveboracensis.—April 24. (W. Palmer) 
Antrostomus vociferus.—April 24. (W. Palmer 

Geothlypis trichas.—April 24. (W. Palmer) 

Setophaga ruticilla.—April 24. (W. Palmer. 

Mniotilta varia.—April 24. (W. Palmer). 

Dendroica zestiva.—April 26. (C. I. Goodale) 

Turdus mustelinus.—April 28. (W. Palmer). 

Vireo gilvus.—April 30. 

Galeoscoptes carolinensis.—April 30 

Dendroica discolor.—April 30. 

Myiarchus crinitus.—May 1. 

Piranga rubra.—May 1. (Takoma, D. C.; R. W. Shufeldt). 
Helmitherus vermivorus.—May 1. (Takoma, D. C.; R. W. Shufeldt). 
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Contopus virens.—May 
Passerina cyanea.—May 2 
Dendroica czrulescens.—May 2 Norbeck, Md.; C. Abert) 
Habia ludoviciana.—May 3 
Icteria virens.—May 3. 
Vireo olivaceus.—May 3 
Icterus spurius.—May 3 C. I. Goodale 
Trochilus colubris.—May 3 C. 1. Goodale 
Chordeiles virginianus.—May 3 
Dendroica blackburniz May 4 (Takoma, D. C.; R. W. Shuteldt 
\s showing the considerably earlier migration west of the Alleghanies 
t may be mentioned that the National Museum has just received a speci 
men of this bird, shot April 22 at East Saginaw, Michigan, by Mr. Peter 
Lepp, of that place. 
Tyrannus tyrannus May 4 
Icterus galbula.— May 4 Takoma, D. C.; R. W. Shufeldt 
Melanerpes erythrocephalus.—May 4 
Compsothlypis americana. — May 4 C. I. Goodale).—RoBeErRT RipG 
WAY, Washington, D. C 


Notes on some Birds of Grays Harbor, Washington.—<An important 


publishe d 


paper on the avifauna of the Northwest Coast has been recently 


by Mr. R. H. Lawrence,* entitled \ Preliminary List of the Birds of the 


Gravy’s Harbor Region, Washington.’ It contains the results of observa 
tions made at various times between April, 1Sgo, and July, 1891, and in 
cludes notes on g2 speci 


U.S. Department of Agriculture, I spent two weeks anda half at Aberdeen 





yn Grays Harbor. and although the time was mainly devoted to collecting 
mammals, several species o rds not mentioned in ice’s list came 
under my observatior On account of the peculiar interest of the birds of 
this region which is within the area of maximum rainfall of the Northwest 
Coast, the following not published through the courtesy of Dr. 


C. Hart Merriam, Chief of tl Division of Ornithology of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, may of interest as supplementing those of M1 
Lawrence 


Aberdeen, the largest town on Grays Harbor, is built on a ‘tide flat’ on 


River At 


the north side of the Cheh at the mouth of the Wishkah 
he time of my visit (August 5-22, 188g) it was practically in the midst 


of an extensive coniferous forest, the only outlook being down the 
Chehalis River which furnished almost the only means of communication 
between the neighboring t ns of Cosmopolis and Hoquiam, since the 
trail through the ‘timber’ to the latter place was seldom used In the 
dense forests, which « t of gigant P, tchensts 

hemlocks (7suga mertensian nd cedai Thuya gigantea), carpeted 





meee: 





A, 
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with a luxuriant growth of mosses and ferns, birds were scarce, and 
almost the only species met with were Sooty Grouse (Dendragapus 
obscurus fuliginosus), Harris’s Woodpeckers (Dryobates villosus harrisit), 
Steller’s Jays (Cyanocttta steller’), Oregon Jays (Perdsoreus obscurus), 
and Winter Wrens (7vroglodytes hiemalts pactficus). Along the banks of 
the Chehalis River, and back of the town on the tide-flat or marsh which 
was several acres in extent and formed the largest opening in the forest 
in this vicinity, birds were abundant, and among those observed were 
four species not given in Lawrence’s list, viz., Phalacrocorax pelagtcus 


robustus?,Rallus virginianus, Chordetles virginianus henryt, and Ptranga 


ludovictana. To the notes on these species have been added remarks on 
a few species of special interest. 

Larus occidentalis. Western GuLi.— This species is given by Law- 
rence as a ‘‘ winter resident. Very common on tide water” .... Gulls, 


presumably of this species, were abundant early in August, and at Astoria 
at the mouth of the Columbia River during the last week in July. It is 
probable that the Western Gull is absent for only a short time during 
the summer, and is almost a resident in this vicinity as at other points 


along the coast, but whether it breeds near the Harbor is uncertain. 


Phalacrocorax pelagicus robustus. VIOLET-GREEN CORMORANT.— 
On August 20 two tlocks of Cormorants, about twenty-five in all. were 
seen flying down the Chehalis River. Two days later, while going up 


the river fbout sunset, the steamer passed a large roost a few miles above 
the town of Cosmopolis. The birds were roosting near the tops of the 
spruce trees along the bank, and as the boat passed, with the whistle 
blowing, a gun was discharged and one hundred and fifty to two hundred 
Cormorants took wing, startled by the unwonted noise. Unfortunately 
no opportunity for procuring specimens was had, and the identity of 
the species is somewhat in doubt. A Cormorant collected by Mr. Clark 
P. Streator, who found it common in October or November of the same 
vear at Ilwaco, only a short distance south of Grays Harbor, proved to be 
P. robustus. 

Rallus virginianus. VirGINIA Ramt.—On August 13 a Virgina Rail 
was flushed on the tide-flat just back of the town The bird rose buta 
few feet from me, and was plainly seen 

Colaptes cafer saturatior. NorRTHWESTERN FLICKeR.—The Flicker, 
supposed to be C. c. saturatior was common, but unfortunately no speci- 
mens were collected at this locality. Mr. Lawrence, however, refers it to 
Colafptes cafer.* 

Chordeiles virginianus henryi. WerESTERN NIGHTHAWK.— Not very 
common, only one or two seen. 

Zonotrichia leucophrys gambeli. GAMBEL’s SPARROW.— 
the coast region from San 


‘his is one of 


the most abundant and characteristic birds of 


* | Mr. Lawrence has sent to me quite a series of these birds, which were of course 


(. c. saturatior. If was an oversight that the form recorded by Mr. Lawrence in 


his ‘notes’ was not so given.—J. A. ALLEN. ] 
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Francisco northward to 


the bird which breeds on 
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sritish Columbia [It seems doubtful whethe 


tl Washington coast is Zonotrichia 1. tnter 


media, as given by Lawrence, although this form: is probably common 


in winter The Zonotric 


several points on the coas 


heli, and Mr. John Fannin 


rambeli, w 


Zonotrichia l 


mon east of Cascades.” | 


s 


/. intermedia were collec 
Lehman, and Vancouver 
Piranga ludoviciana 
female or a young of the 


of the Chehalis River on 


Dendroica auduboni. At 


rence says ‘Summer 1 
Stevens Prairie, the o1 


does not breed very con 


young birds—doubtless 1 
14, 1559. 

Salpinctes obsoletus 
as a ‘‘summer resident? 
East Humptulips in Jur 
on the East Humptulip 
other species? It is disti 
a fact greatly to be re 
range of Salfpinctes obs 


Coast from San Francis 


specimen in the spruce 


ist of the Cascades 
tspecimen of this bird 
I ever saw on the coast 
Certhia familiaris occi 
is given in Lawrence’s 
lle observed a few in Jar 
tolerably common at A 
| 


further observations will sl 


Sialia mexicana Wi 
ingle specimen, and qu 


>] } | . 
Bluebird was common a 


in this locality ss ra 


+ Bull. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., 


is a “rare spring and fall m 
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hias which I found breeding at Astoria and at 
t of northern California proved to be Z. 1. gam- 
* considers the coast bird of British Columbia 
hile Z. 2. intermedia is given as ‘‘very com 


t should be added, however, that specimens of Z 


t y Streatort at Westminster Junction, Mt 


a 
le bird, either a 
was Observed near the sawmill on the bank 
August 15 
DUBON’S WARBLER.—Of this species Mr. Law 
lent VOt Commo! One hot April 22 on 
While it is probable that it 
nonly in the spruce forests along the coast 
igrants—were abundant at Aberdeen on Au 
Rock WREN Mr. 


Lawrence gives this species 





\ few observed on hkah River, and on the 
3 no specimen shot. Not seen in 1So91 
Is it possible that these notes refer to SOTNE 
ctly stated that no specimens were secured, 
( since this locality is beyond the usual 
fus During my collecting on the Northwest 
to British Columbia I never saw or heard 
st belt Mr. Streator obtained it only 
( M i I I stat l. « ) $2 *T secured 
] 1584. at Burrard Inlet, the only on 
It is commor ist of Cascades 
jlentalis. CALIFORNIA CREEPER The Creeper 
is s iIncommon nd as adoubtful resident 
ry on the East Humptulips. This species was 
I I \ugust, 1889, and it 1s probable that 
yw it to be a common resident 
rERN BLUEBIRD Mr. Lawrence records but a 
) vn or it. 38 2 migi int The Western 
\berdeen in August, 1889. and probably breeds 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


Dr. JoHn Amory JEFFRIES, one of the original Active Members of the 
A. O. U., died of pneumonia, March 26, 1892, at his home in Boston, 
afteran illness of but a few frys. Dr. Jeffries was born in Milton, Mas- 
sachusetts, Sept. 2, 1859, and was the youngest son of John and Anna 


Lloyd [Greene] Jeffries. He entered Harvard College in 1877, and gradu- 
ating with honors in 1881, began immediately the study of medicine at 
the Harvard Medical School. He received the degree of M. D. in 1884 
and then went to Europe where for two years more he continued his 
studies, spending most of the time in Vienna and Berlin. In 1886 he 
returned to Boston, and from that time until his death was busily engaged 
in the practice of his profession. He was married, Sept. 26, 1889, to Emily 
Augusta, daughter of the late Frederick Eustis of Milton, who with one 
son survives him. 

Dr. Jeffries’ interest in ornithology developed early, and the active field 
work which he and his brother, Mr. W. A. Jeffries, carried on together 
gave him, even before he entered college, an unusually thorough knowl- 
edge of local ornithology as well as a very considerable collection of 
birds. His love of outdoor study continued always, but as time went 
on he turned his attention more and more to anatomical and biological 
work. During the years of college and medical school he found time to 
do a surprising amount of anatomical and embryological work upon 
birds, giving his attention largely to the development of feathers and 
other epidermal structures. Although but few of the results of these 
studies ever appeared in print, yet a number of articles in the Bulletin of 
the Nuttall Ornithological Club and one important paper, ‘The Epidermal 
System of Birds’ (Proc. Boston Soc. Nat. Hist., Vol. XXII, 1883, pp. 203- 
241), serve to show the principal directions his investigations took. 

The training in biological methods that he acquired in this work, to- 
gether with his love of research, very naturally led him, as his medical 
studies advanced, into the new field that was opening in bacteriology. To 
this he devoted much time in the laboratories of Vienna and Berlin, and 
after his return to Boston he carried out important investigations, which 
it would be out of place to detail here, but which made him well known 
among bacteriologists and early led to his election to membership in the 
American Pediatric Association. His other medical work, aside from the 
labor of a growing practice, was largely in nervous diseases. Here, up to 
the time of his death, he had written but little, but with characteristic 
assiduity had done a great amount of laborious histological study, with 
the intention of thoroughly grounding himself in the very complex anat- 
omy of the central nervous system. 

Dr. Jeffries possessed mental gifts well qualified to raise him above his 
fellows, a quick apprehension. a clear logical sense, and sound judgment, 


but it was fully as much to certain moral qualities as to his intellectual 
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force that he owed his successes and the promise of a brilliant career that 
opened before him. He wasa hard worker and a most persevering one, 
never discouraged by drudgery that would appal most men, and in con- 
sequence a comprehensive thoroughness in details characterized all his 
work. He possessed one strong element of success in his absolute fear- 
lessness, both physical and mental. No risks or difficulties dismayed 
him, or stood in the way of undertakings from which other men shrank 
back, but which his courage and tenacity of purpose enabled him to carry 
to a successful end. He also possessed in a high degree a spirit of 
Scientific scepticism that made him cautious of accepting unconfirmed 
statements of others without testing them by personal observation of his 
own, and induced him to repeat, as far as opportunity offered, every im- 
portant observation recorded by previous workers in the line of research 
he might be following. _The advantage he gained in a securer foundation 
for his work and in a greater practical familiarity with his subject, can 
hardly be overestimated. 

It is not merely the partiality of friendship that makes us see in his 
early death a great loss to his profession and to science. Superior intel- 
lectual qualities, unappeasable thirst for knowledge, reverence for truth, 
and an earnest devotion to work, hold the sure promise of a life of high 
usefulness and honor. Of the warm heart and absolute sincerity that 
gave him so strong a hold upon those who knew him well, this is not the 
place to speak. Indeed only those who have shared his friendship can 


fully comprehend the loss his death involves. 


WE LEARN that Mr. B. Quaritch of 15 Picadilly, London, will shortly 
commence the publication of a new edition of Elliot’s ‘Monograph of the 
Pittidie,’ which was originally completed about thirty yearsago. The new 
work will contain all the known species of the family, a large number of 
which have been described since the original work was completed, and the 
text will be entirely re-written by Mr. Elliot, bringing the whole subject up 
todate. The book will be issued in parts containing ten plates each, and it 
is expected to finish the work in five parts. Information can be obtained 


regarding the book from Mr. Quaritch. 


Dr. Ernst HARTERT, having finished his Catalogue of the Caprimulgidx 
for the British Museum Cataiogue of Birds, has sailed for Venezuela, where 
he intends remaining a year to collect the birds of that country and adjoin- 
ing islands. He has selected a most inviting field, and we doubt not his 


labors wili be well rewarded 


THROUGH the kindness of Mr. George B. Sennett, we are able to pre- 
sent with this number a colored plate of the Rio Grande Turkey, described 


by Mr. Sennett in the last number of the ‘Auk’ (Vol. IX, pp. 167-169). 








